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When School is out, and Vacation comes, it is high time to 
plan for the Fall Term. Don't postpone the selection of 
New Equipment, or Instructional Supplies. We can help 


you on any of the following: 


Class Room Furniture 
Visual Aids 
Science Supplies 
Playground Equipment 


Maintenance Supplies 
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NUTRITION TRAINING IMPORTANT 
IN ALL INCOME GROUPS 


Total-day Diets 


She: 
A study based on reports from 821 
school children in a large eastern cit 
indicated that even among families with 
high incomes, over half of the children 
needed to improve their eating habits. 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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The monkey who came to dinner 


encouraged by the excellent results 
of nutrition training in the class- 
room—teachers are increasingly 
devising new ways of working the 
study of foods into the curriculum. 


“Winky” is a toy monkey who 
never knows where his next meal 
is coming from. Every day one of 
the children in the classroom serves 
him a meal—a paper version of 
the very dinner the youngster ate 
the night before. The class then 
gathers around to discuss Winky’s 
menu... They offer comments 
—and they learn. 

And there you have the basis of 
a valuable lesson in nutrition— 
simple, yet dramatic enough to 
interest the youngest school child. 
The Shinnston, West Virginia, 
teacher who uses a toy monkey 
to improve her pupils’ eating 
habits, is just one of a grow- 
ing number of similar- 
ly enterprising educators. 
Using basic educational materials 
provided by General Mills—and 


If you would like to know about 
General Mills “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education,’”’ write to: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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See the new Clark 


WORKBOOKS 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


‘ for a meaningful foundation 
* for skill in computation 


* for resourcefulness in 
problem solving 


By the authors of 
Arithmetic for Young America 
state-adopted textbooks 


Dawson-Miller 


LANGUAGE 
WORKBOOKS 


Graphic reteaching and abundant prac- 
tice in the fundamental language skills. 
Both Miss Dawson and Mrs. Miller 
are well known in the Tennessee schools 
for their work on curriculum research 


in the Chattanooga and Knoxville 
schools. 

They are authors of the new 
Language for Daily Use 
textbooks for grades 3-6 
adopted in South Carolina and Florida. 


recently 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 
Represented by 
CECIL JAMES 


Greenfield, Tennessee 
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Editorial a saat 


Scnate Passes Federal Aid EM 


The U. S. Senate on March 25 passed S 472 by a 
vote of 58 to 22. Those “in the know” had long pre- 
dicted that the measure would pass the Senate if it 
ever came up for a vote, but even the most optimistic 
had not anticipated such an overwhelming majority. 

We are proud to report that both Senator McKel- 
lar and Senator Stewart voted for the bill. 

The companion measure to S 472, House Bill 2953, 
has been recommended for passage by the House 
Sub-Committee on Education and Labor. It must 
next be acted upon by the full Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Then it must be put on the House 
calendar by the Rules Committee. The Republican 
Steering Committee will have much to do with the 
fate of the bill at each step of its journey. The de- 
cisive majority given the bill in the Senate will have 
its influence on the House, but the real fight is now 
and always has been in the House. 

Since all of our congressman are pledged to sup- 
port federal aid, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to flood them with indiscriminate letters and tele- 
grams. However, they should be appropriately in- 
formed that now is the time to “shoot the works.” 

Here is what you can do: 

1. Have your education association president 
or legislative committee chairman write your con- 
gressman thanking him for his stand on federal 
aid and urging him to use all the influence at his 
command to make certain that House Bill 2953 
clears each of the hurdles in its circuitous legis- 
lative course. 

2. Have a few well chosen business and political 
leaders in your community do likewise. 

3. Have the Republican leaders in your county 
write or wire Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of the 
House; Charles A. Halleck, Majority Leader ; Fred 
E. Hartley, Jr., Chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor; and Leo E. Allen, Chairman 
of the Rules Committee, urging them to put House 
Bill 2953 high on their agenda for favorable 
House action. 

Federal aid to education must be provided by this 
session of Congress. It would be utter folly for our 
Congress to spend the billions it has already appro- 
priated to fight communism abroad and deny us the 
only adequate weapon we have for fighting commun- 
ism at home: education. 


Wfect of edad Aid on tee P, rogram 


S 472 and H. B. 2953 both provide $300,000,000 
for public education. Tennessee would receive ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 annually from these meas- 
ures. 

Question: If Tennessee receives this federal aid 
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will it still need the additional state funds called for 

in T.E.A.’s five-point program? 
Answer: Yes, and then some. 
Explanation: We were so “low down,” education- 
ally, when we started. For example, our T.E.A. 
program seeks a $2,000 minimum salary for a be- 
ginning teacher with Bachelor’s Degree. If 75% of 
the proposed federal aid goes for teachers’ sal- 
aries, this minimum would be raised to $2,540. 
The average salary of all teachers in the U. 8S. now 
is $2,550. With both the increased federal and 
state aid we are seeking our beginning teacher 
with a Bachelor’s Degree will receive less salary 
than the present national average in the nation, 
and, of course, the present average will increase 
if federal aid is provided. 


Super . * 


The fate of T.E.A.’s five-point program will be de- 
termined before the August primary elections. Dur- 
ing the next three months we must sell our program 
to our newspapers, radio stations, organizations, 
candidates for governor and the legislature, and to 
the general public. Every teacher must be our super 
salesman. 

If you want a better salary, a better school build- 
ing, better equipment, more teaching materials, a 
smaller teaching load and all the other benefits the 
five-point program will bring, do these things now: 

1. Learn a speech to justify each point in the 
program. Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
part of your speech in “The Case for Our Five- 
Point Program.” Supplement these facts with 
facts based on conditions in your county. 

2. Say your speech to everybody you know— 
neighbors, businessmen, politicians, county and 
city officials, organizations to which you belong, 
candidates for the legislature and all the rest. 

3. Register, pay your poll tax and qualify to 
vote—and have your family and friends do 
likewise. 


P. ermit STonchen 


In making our case for better teachers’ salaries in 
Tennessee we always emphasize the fact that we 
have so many permit teachers who do not have 
enough college training to secure a regular certifi- 
cate to teach. By implication we are “low-rating” 
some of the most deserving people we have in our 
school system. 

If it were not for our permit teachers over four 
thousand classrooms would have been without teach- 
ers this year. Many of them have done outstanding 
work. All of them have done their best. We owe them 
a debt of gratitude for answering our S.O.S. when 





we were unable to secure certificated teachers for all 
of our positions. 

Hence, when we deplore the inadequate training 
of our teachers, as we must, we are not advocating 
that our permit teachers be kicked out of our school 
system. Rather, we are advocating that they be en- 
couraged to continue their college training until 
they qualify for a regular teaching certificate. 

Our most potent source of prospective qualified 
personnel is our group of capable permit teachers. 


One Mada Proceed 


This year for the first time in our history, every 
white teacher in our public elementary and high 
schools is a member of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. So are all teachers in our state colleges. 
So are all teachers in T.I.S., the Tennessee School 
for the Blind and the Tennessee School for the Deaf. 
So are all members (including secretaries) of the 
State Department of Education. So are many mem- 
bers of the faculties of the University of Tennessee 
and our various private colleges and schools. 

Our total membership of 19,312 exceeds last year’s 
all-time high by 884. 

National Education Association membership has 
jumped from 12,022 last year to 15,838 this year. 
Again we have led the nation in total increase in 
memberships. 

Our goal next year is one hundred percent mem- 
bership in local, regional, state and national educa- 
tion associations. 


ie Appreciation 


The members of the Tennessee Education Asso. 
ciation are indebted to Superintendents Marshall 
Clark and Lawrence Derthick, their staffs, and the 
teachers of the Hamilton County and Chattanooga 
public schools for the unqualified success of the 80th 
Annual Convention. ° 

The precision and ease with which the Convention 
moved, even to the small but necessary details, were 
proof of the careful thoughtful planning that had 
gone into the arrangements; and those same persons 
who were responsible for the plans were always on 
hand to carry them through to a successful conclu- 
sion and to extend a hearty welcome to each of us. 

We are particularly grateful to the chairmen and 
members of the following committees which func- 
tioned so efficiently: Housing, Publicity, Advertis- 
ing, Ushers, Meeting Places, Entertainment and 
Hospitality (Sub-Committees—Dance, Information 
and Publicity, Student Entertainment, Information, 
and Out-of-Town Speakers). 

The meeting in Chattanooga will long be remen- 
bered because of the generous and cordial hospitality 
we received at the hands of our genial hosts of Chat- 
tanooga and Hamilton County. 

I’m sure the members of the Tennessee Education 
Association join me in this expression of sincere ap- 
preciation. 

ELIZABETH MCCAIN 
President, T.E.A. 








With the ACE... 


Ruth McDonald 


To four present day Tennes- 
seans there has come a significant 
honor in the Association for Child- 
hood Education. Groups of teach- 
ers with whom they have worked 
have shown appreciation for their 
very valuable services by award- 
ing life memberships in the inter- 
national association. 

Chattanoogans saw fit to bestow 
this honor upon Mary MacKinlay 
for her professional and personal 
help as supervisor of schools. 

To Elizabeth Oehmig the mem- 
bership was a testimony of the 
esteem in which she is held by the 
Nashville teachers. 

And the Davidson County 
Teachers knew that nothing would 
give Julia Green greater joy than 
this award from the organization 
which had long been the focal 
point of her interest. This group 
likewise bestowed the membership 
upon Maycie K. Southall in ap- 
preciation for services rendered to 
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the cause of education generally. 

The combined accomplishments 
of the group as a whole would read 
like several pages from Who’s 
Who. When you see Delta Kappa 
Gamma, UNESCO, the Education- 
al Policies Commission, the Al- 
trusa Club, or any one of a long 
list of other such organizations in 
the headlines, read further. The 
chances are that you will find in- 
cluded the names of our life mem- 
bers as among those busily en- 
gaged in promoting an activity of 
promise. 

Tennessee has another group of 
A.C.E. people in whom there is 
more than a casual interest. We 
do not look to its members for 
publication nor do we associate 
fame with their names. But at 
East Tennessee State College, at 
West Tennessee State College, at 
Freed-Hardeman, and at Peabody 
are the four most important 
branches in our state. We look to 
them for the future for they are 
the A.C.E. student groups and 
their members are busily engaged 
in learning of the essentials of the 


teaching profession, so that they 
may go out “and gladly teach.” 

Mrs. Caroline Ridgway from 
Clarksville made a comment in a 
recent report to us which leads in- 
to something we have long meant 
to say. Said she, “Our supervisor 
is greatly interested in A.C.E.” 
We have long had on our belated- 
thank-you list the name of the su- 
pervisors group, to which grati- 
tude should be expressed for in- 
terest in A.C.E. work. 

If you attended the luncheon in 
Chattanooga you saw the lovely 
tables and the programs prepared 
by the Chattanooga and Hamilton 
County branches; you felt the 
friendliness they extended; and in 
addition to hearing fine speeches 
and looking at Miss America, you 
heard that your new president is 
Valentine Cooper from Paris. She 
will soon contact you about the 
annual Summer Conference to be 
held on the campus of Peabody 
College in July. Why not elect 
delegates to attend before your 
members disperse for the summer 
vacation? 
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STATEMENTS FROM GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES 
CONCERNING THE T.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The following is an excerpt 
from the letter sent by the T.E.A. 
Secretary to all announced candi- 
dates for Governor. 

“It is customary for our asso- 
ciation during the year preceding 
a regular session of the legislature 
to make an intensive study of the 
needs of our public school sys- 
tem, to adopt a legislative pro- 
gram which seeks to meet the 
most urgent needs, to present the 
program to the public and to all 
candidates for governor and the 
legislature, and to invite the can- 
didates to express their attitude 
toward each point in our pro- 
gram.” (The five-point program 
is listed. ) 

“We would like for you, as an 
announced candidate for gover- 
nor, to give us a brief statement 
regarding your stand on each of 
the above points, so that we may 
publish it, along with similar 
statements from all other an- 
nounced candidates for governor, 
in the May issue of the TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER.” 


Governor Jim McCord 


The five point legislative program of 
the Tennessee Education Association 
is a reasonable program. Its benefits 
are desperately needed. I shall earnest- 
ly endeavor to secure its enactment 
into law. 


Honorable Gordon Browning 


Nothing gave me more satisfaction 
while Governor than to sponsor legisla- 
tion which practically doubled the 
State’s annual contribution to educa- 
tion, guaranteed an_ eight-months’ 
school term, substantially increased 
teachers salaries, raised the standards 
of teacher certification and effected 
numerous other improvements, all well 
known to Tennessee teachers. elected 
Governor again, the improvement of 
our educational system will again be 
one of my major objectives. 

In response to your letter I give my 
position on each of the five points in 
the TEA’s legislative program: 

1. The people of Tennessee are at 
variance in their opinions of the merits 
or demerits of the sales tax. While I 
favor the American principle in taxa- 
tion of placing the burden on those 
best able to pay, yet I strongly favor 
the benefits brought to our public 
schools by adequate revenues. hese 
sr must be continued and aug- 

ented. 
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2. Tennessee teachers, who have al- 
ways received ridiculously low salaries, 
have seen all the increases allowed them 
progressively more than nullified by 
mounting living costs. If it is true, as 
is currently published, that Tennessee 
is 44 from the top in a possible 48 in 
salaries paid by the different states to 
their teachers, we yet have nothing in 
Tennessee to boast about. 

I favor a minimum salary of $2,000.00 
for beginning teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree. 

8. Since our school buildings and 
transportation facilities in most coun- 
ties are distressingly obsolete and in- 
adequate, and since many counties are 
financially unable to correct this situa- 
tion from local funds, I favor continued 
state aid for buildings and transporta- 
tion. 

4, Enrolments in our institutions of 
higher learning are increasing at an 
astounding rate, and we hope this 
tendency will continue. I have always 
favored, and shall continue to favor, 
adequate support of these institutions. 

5. It is more than obvious that school 
facilities now are miserably inadequate, 
and will be more so, because our birth 
rate has jumped from 53,000 in 1940 to 
90.000 in 1947. I favor adequate state 
appropriations to meet the expanding 
needs resulting from this cause, and 
for the maintenance of a reasonable 
maximum load for each teacher. 

I also favor some financial assistance 
to teachers in their preparation for high 
qualifications in the profession, as an 
inducement to improving the quality of 
instruction. 


Honorable Thomas L. Coleman 


(1) I am opposed to retention of the 
sales tax. I have not been able to see 
the full necessity of it, in view of in- 
creased state revenues from other 
sources. There is now a large surplus 
of funds in the state treasury—much 
more than was necssary to increase 
teacher’s salaries $300.00 a month. The 
estimated revenue collections for the 
present fiscal year (not including sales 
tax) are more than $12,000,000 over 
the collections for the year 1946-47. Be- 
sides, it is now reasonably certain that 
the federal government will provide aid 
for the public schools of the several 
states, and Tennessee’s share from that 
source will be about $14,000,000 per 
annum. It seems to me that it is not 
necessary to have the sales tax to pro- 
vide for reasonable state aid for school 
buildings and other school expenses. 
The state and the counties should not 
undertake, at this time, an extensive 

rogram of school plant construction. 
t would be a waste of much money. 
It is well known that the cost of mate- 
rial and labor is extremely high, even 
almost prohibitive. 

In my opinion, the sales tax is wrong 
in principle. The heavy burden of it 
falls on the poor and needy, and on 
working men and women. No such tax 
should ever be laid on food and clothes 
and the many other very essential 
things for decent living. It is my con- 


viction that taxes should be paid by 
persons who are able to pay. There 
are already more than enough hidden 
taxes on people who are not able to 
pay. If there must be any sort of 
sales tax, then there should be a state 
imposed income tax, with liberal ex- 
emptions for persons of low income. 
North Carolina has a limited sales 
tax and also an income tax. 

2) I am in favor of a minimum 
salary of $2,000 for competent and 
efficient teachers. Many years ago I 
was a teacher in this state. As a high 
school principal I was never paid over 
$100 a month, which was then near 
starvation pay for me and a wife and 
child. The pay of good teachers has 
always been too low. But, I do have 
the idea that the pay of the teachers 
of the university and the state colleges 
is adequate, but much out of line with 
the pay of teachers of the lower grade 
schools. 

(3) I am for reasonable state aid 
for school buildings, operation and 
maintenance, and necessary transporta- 
tion. I am convinced that the increased 
state revenue (without the sales tax) 
and the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance in the administration of 
the state government would provide 
sufficient funds for these purposes. 

(4) I admit that I do not know the 
needs of the state colleges and the un- 
iversity, and I do not know what 
salaries they are paying to instructional 
and administrative personnel, nor what 
aid is received by the university from 
the federal government. I do know that 
the last legislature increased the ap- 
propriations for the state’s higher in- 
stitutions of learning nearly 100 a 
cent. The increase for all (including 
some state institutions not strictly in 
the category of colleges) was from 
$2,754,000 to $5,490,221. I do not know 
why they should want more. 

(5). As to expanding needs arising 
from increased birth rate and the nec- 
essity for more teachers and more 
buildings et cetera, I would say that 
these needs must be provided for. How- 
ever, I believe that an increase of reve- 
nues will naturally go along with the 
increase of population, and a sales tax 
will not be required for the needs set 
forth in paragraph (5) of your letter. 


Honorable James N. Hardin 


(1) Recently I have issued a state- 
ment outlining my platform as a can- 
didate for Governor which favors the 
repeal of the sales tax on food. Suffi- 
cient funds will be available from the 
sales tax and other revenue producing 
sources without a tax on food to amply 

rovide for your legislative program. 
n order to make available funds for 
your program, all of which I am 
heartily in favor of, I would recom- 
mend that additional allotments or 
a be made to the school 
und. 

(2) I favor a minimum salary of 
$2,000 for all teachers holding Bachelor 
Degrees, together with proportionate 
increases for other teachers. 








(3) I am in favor of continued state 
aid for school buildings, operation and 
maintenance, and transportation. 

(4) I favor adequate support for 
higher education. 

(5) I also favor adequate funds for 
increased costs due to expanding needs 
such as: increased enrollment and 
average daily attendance; increased 
training and experience of teachers and 
adjustment in pupil-ratio. 

To sum it up I endorse the program 
of your Association, except that I be- 
lieve that sufficient funds can and will 
be made available to carry same out, 
even though the sales tax on food 
be repealed. Taking the sales tax off 
of food would be of great benefit, not 


only to the teachers, but to the people 
of Tennessee generally. 

I would like very much to see the ed- 
ucational program of our state greatly 
improved. Should I be elected Gov- 
ernor I will do everything in my power 
to place Tennessee at the top of the 
list in education in the nation, as well 
as other essential activities. 


Robert Murray 


As a product of our public schools 
and as the father of two children who 
are now attending public school, I have 
an especial interest in the public school 
system of Tennessee. During my four 
terms as a member of the Legislature 
I took great pleasure in supporting ev- 


ery progressive school measure in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. As a private citizen I have al- 
ways supported every proposal which I 
thought would improve the educational 
opportunities of our children. 

I rejoice in the progress which our in- 
creased state school appropriations 
have made possible, but deplore the 
glaring inadequacies which still exist. 
It is my opinion that the five point 
legislative program of the Tennessee 
Education Association is essential for 
the continued progress of our public 
schools. 

I therefore, heartily endorse the pro- 
gram and pledge my unqualified support 
toward securing its enactment into law 
by the seventy-sixth General Assembly. 


ATTITUDE OF CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES 
TOWARD FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The following paragraph is ex- 
cerpted from a letter sent by the 
T.E.A. Secretary to all announced 
candidates for Congress: 

“In view of the deep interest 
our 19,000 members have in this 
vital issue, we are inviting all 
announced candidates for Con- 
gress from Tennessee to give us 
for publication in the May issue 
of the TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
a brief statement concerning 
their views on federal aid to 
education.” 


CANDIDATES FOR THE SENATE 
Tom Stewart 


I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
which was mine in April to vote for 
S472 which provided desperately need- 
ed federal aid to our public schools 
without objectional federal control of 
cour school policies and procedures. 

I shall zealously continue my support 
until this or similar legislation is en- 
acted into law. 


Estes Kefauver 


Since I have been in Congress the 
matter of Federal Aid for Public Educa- 
tion has been one of my primary in- 
terests. I have constantly sought ways 
to raise the standards of education 
and to assist in plans to relieve the 
great inequality in educational oppor- 
tunity that has resulted in illiteracy in 
many of the poorer states. It is my 
understanding that for 25 years bills 
with this major purpose have been be- 
fore Congress, yet in all this time no 
effective legislation has been enacted 
into law. 

I am glad to say that recently in 
this session of Congress the Senate 
favorably considered S. 472, a compre- 
hensive Federal Aid for Education Bill. 
This bill is similar to one which was 
introduced by me early in the 80th 
Congress, H.R. 2188. I have worked 
hard for the passage of this measure 


and will continue to do everything I 
sega can to have S. 472 enacted into 
aw. 

Education is important to every boy 
and girl in this country because it is 
the only means that they have for re- 
lating themselves to the extremely 
complex social and economic life that 
has developed out of a war-torn world. 
It is extremely important to the states 
and local communities because it is the 
major means that will enable the max- 
imum development of their human and 
material resources. It is of the utmost 
importance to the nation in the main- 
tenance of national security and the 
building of domestic prosperity. It is 
vital to the world because only through 
a well enlightened people do we have 
any possibility of creating an enduring 
peace. 

Complete equality of opportunity was 
the idealistic dream of our founding 
fathers. It has never materialized fully 
because we have never provided equality 
in the educational opportunity offered 
to all our youth. Failure to take some 
positive and effective action on Federal 
Aid to Public Education at this time 
would seem to be a tragic disregard 
and neglect of our primary resource— 
the youth of America. 


John A. Mitchell 


I favor federal aid for education 
provided it is administered by the state 
under such control that the federal 
bureaucracy will not supplant the state 
in the discharge of one of its most 
sacred obligations to-wit: the education 
and training of its future citizens. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FIRST DISTRICT 
. Dayton E. Phillips 


We have recognized the principle that 
the State and Nation must see that 
every child is provided with a free 
public education. The obligation of the 
State and Nation to educate its boys and 
girls is inherent in our very system of 
Democratic government. 


I am strongly in favor of Federal 
assistance to both elementary and high 
schools, as well as the higher institu- 
tions of learning throughout our Nation. 
Freedom of control of our educational 
system should remain in local com- 
munities and local departments of gov- 
ernment should be left free to determine 
how their own children shall be ed- 
ucated. Pending bills before Congress 
recognize that principle. Many states 
do not have the taxable assets to pro- 
vide for a proper educational system 
for all of its children. The income 
per capita of the people differs widely 
in the different states. State taxing 
powers are limited. It is not possible 
for states with low per capita incomes 
to compete with states with high per 
capita income and a greater amount of 
taxable property. 

From reliable reports more than 350.- 
000 qualified teachers left the school 
room between 1941 and 1945. It is 
estimated that five million school chil- 
dren of school age are receiving no 
schooling. A large number of draftees 
were rejected during World War II be- 
cause they could not meet the minimum 
requirements of the fourth grade ed- 
ucation. 

Federal assistance to education is not 
new. Federal land grants, agriculture 
extension, and the educational provi- 
sions of the GI Bill of Rights are good 
examples. Federal aid will insure 
higher salaries for our public school 
teachers, and men and women engaged 
in education generally. It will provide 
for better equipped laboratories and 
libraries and more modern school build- 
ings. In short it is a means of establish- 
ing educational equality of opportunity 
throughout the different sections of our 
Nation. 

The education of the boys and girls 
of America is the finest investment in 
this great republic. I will be happy 
to see the realization of the long-awaited 
Federal assistance to the educational 
system of this country. 


William E. Miller 


The desperate need for some form of 
federal financial aid to education has, 
in my opinion, been clearly established 
by the many studies and investigations 
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which have been made upon the sub- 
jects. Teacher’s saiaries are grossly 
inadequate and the necessary funds 
must be found to raise them to an 
amount in keeping with the vital im- 
portance of the teaching profession. 
The need for financial aid is particular- 
ly acute in the case of those states which 
have more than their share of the 
Nation’s children and less than their 
share of the Nation’s wealth. An ade- 
quate educational system is essential to 
the maintenance of our democratic 
principles and ideals and constitutes in 
the long run our first line of defense 
against communism and other foreign 
ideologies. It is important, however, 
that federal aid to education should be 
extended to the states without federal 
control over the expenditure and ad- 
ministration of the funds by the states. 

Without undertaking to pass upon 
any specific legislation which has been 
proposed, I wish to state that I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of federal aid 
to education upon condition that federal 
control is excluded. I will advocate a 
program of federal aid in my campaign 
for Congress. 


SECOND DISTRICT 
John Jennings, Jr. 


: 


I shall support and vote in favor of 

the bill providing for federal aid to 
education. 
The boys and girls of this nation 
are its greatest asset. They are the 
seed corn of the Republic. Each and 
every State within the Union is vitally 
interested in the education of all our 
young people. It is just as important 
that the Federal Government contribute 
to the physical, mental, moral and spir- 
itual development of our children as 
that it spend money in time of war to 
train our youth to fight and, if need 
be, to die for their country. 

Federal aid to education will train 
and equip boys and girls not only to 
fight for their country but to live for it. 
Every dollar spent by he Federal Gov- 
ernment to supplement state, county 
and city funds is a contribution that 
will pay dividends on the investment 
forever. 

Adequate pay for teachers made pos- 
sible by this aid to education will at- 
tract and hold in the profession able 
and consecrated young men and young 
women who can then afford to make it 
their life calling. 


Hobart F. Atkins 


In regard to the matter of your in- 
quiry of April 12, I agree with your 
statement that we are cae Ra be- 
cause of the unattractiveness of the 
teaching profession in our state. Furth- 
er, I am in accord with you that our 
buildings, etc., are inadequate. 

I am not too familiar with bill S472 
now pending in the Congress, however, 
it occurs to me if the bill provides for 
federal aid to education without federal 
control of the schools, it is, in principle, 
desirable for our state. 


THIRD DISTRICT 
Frank Chamlee 


I favor Federal Aid to our States 
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for educational purposes, in its desire 
to give equal opportunity to everyone 
in the nation. I would not be in favor 
of any Federal control over these funds. 

The bill that has passed the Senate 
seems to be the best bill and I favor 
it being passed in its present form by 
the Congress. 


J. B. Frazier, Jr. 


“ I favor Federal aid to schools pro- 
vided the exclusive control of our school 
system is retained by the State without 
interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I would unqualifiedly vote against 
such Federal aid to schools if it en- 
tailed the surrender of the sovereignty 
of our State and its exclusive right to 
administer our school system. 


John C. Hammer 


For almost fifteen years I was a 
teacher in the public schools in Ten- 
nessee and I believe in the education 
of our youth. We must recognize that 
good teachers cannot afford to be ex- 
pected to carry on in the profession 
at starvation wages; and educational 
standards cannot be raised until teach- 
ers are paid good salaries and are as- 
sured some degree of security in their 
profession. 

Since the success of our democracy 
depends upon the enlightenment of all 
our people the federal government has 
a responsibility to provide financial as- 
sistance to those states which are 
unable because of their excessive ed- 
ucational burden and limited resources 
to finance an adequate educational pro- 
gram. 

However, I am firmly of the opinion 
that the management and control of 
our schools is a state rather than fed- 
eral function, and I shall support only 
such legislation as will guarantee that 
this function be left to the state and 
local governments. 


Robert A. Morrison 


I am happy to comply with your kind 
invitation to express my views on the 
matter of Federal assistance to the 
Schools. 

You are aware, I believe, that I have 
supported every increase of appropria- 
tions for aid to the schools that has 
come before me during my service in 
the Tennessee Legislature. While I 
have not always agreed with you as 
to how the money should be raised, I 
have nevertheless been active for every 
measure to increase State appropria- 
tions to the public school systems. 

Since I am the father of three chil- 
dren who are at present enrolled in the 
public schools of our State I am sure 
that you know I will favor all possible 
Federal assistance to the schools of the 
State. No one can disagree with your 
keen analysis of the situation when you 
state, “The ultimate hope for our 
schools lies in Federal aid to education. 
The same is true for all states which 
have more than their share of the 
nation’s children and less than their 
share of the nation’s wealth.” 

The only qualification I would express 
is that I will favor the disbursement 


of all Federal Funds through the State 
Departments of Education. Any other 
course would, in my opinion, be un- 
wise and probably unconstitutional. If 
S472 meets this qualificaition and should 
come before me I will support it to 
the best of my ability, along with all 
other appropriate measures to benefit 
the education of our children. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
Albert Gore 


I have more hope now for passage 
of a bill providing Federal Aid to Ed- 
ucation than I have ever had. Need- 
less to say I am supporting it whole- 
heartedly knowing as I do personally 
of the great need for equalization of 
educational opportunities and the bur- 
dens of providing it. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
“a Joe L. Evins 


Let me thank you for your writing 
as you have in this connection. As you 
know, the Educational Finance Act of 
1948, better known as the Federal Aid 
to Education Bill (S. 472) passed re- 
cently by the Senate, carries an author- 
ization of Three Hundred Million Dol- 
lars ($300,000,000) for grants in aid 
to states for elementary and secondary 
school educational programs. Extended 
hearings were held on this measure 
prior to its passage and the need for 
its adoption clearly demonstrated. The 
ultimate passage of this bill would con- 
stitute a great step forward and an ad- 
vance for public education, not only 
in Tennessee but throughout the nation. 
I have carefully studied this pending 
bill and the report thereon. The meas- 
ure specifically directs that the ad- 
ministration of education and the con- 
trol of school systems must be left com- 
pletely in the hands of organizational 
units within the respective states—our 
state authorities. In other words, this 
pending bill provides for federal aid 
to education without federal conrol. 
This formula constitutes the principle 
which must be adopted in any federal 
legislation providing aid and assistance 
for education to our states. 


The recent war has proven that 
secondary education is not entirely a 
local matter but a matter of grave 
concern to the entire nation. During 
the war some seventeen million (17,- 
000,000) young men were examined 
under Selective Service and five million 
(5,000,000) were rejected for mental 
and educational deficiency. A few ad- 
ditional facts may well serve to point 
up the need and necessity for federal 
aid to education in this connection. The 
Bureau of the Census reports that for 
1945 there were more than five million 
(5,000,000) children in America, be- 
tween the a of 5 and 17, who had 
never attended school. The federal 
census shows that in 1940 ten million 
(10,000,000) American adults had less 
than five years of schooling. More-than 
two million (2,000,000) children \ in 
America today are suffering in their 
schooling because of poorly trained and 
an inadequate number of qualified 
teachers. The youth of our country 
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constitute America’s greatest asset and 
the educational development of our 
children is dependent upon adequate 
finances, qualified teachers and suf- 
ficent educational facilities which the 
states and the nation may properly 
jointly provide. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that 
I strongly favor the passage of federal 
legislation to provide federal aid to 
education and am hopeful that speedy 
action on this question may be taken 
by the House of Representatives. 


SIXTH DISTRICT 
J. Percy Priest 


Recent passage of a bill by the Unit- 
ed States Senate to provide for a $300,- 
000,000 program of Federal Aid for Ed- 
ucation has greatly encouraged those 
of us in the aes who for a long 
while have urged enactment of such 
legislation. 

While we are heartened by the action 
in the Senate, and by a favorable report 
of a House sub-committee, the battle 
has not yet been won, and we must not 
relax our efforts. 

Because of the rather acute crisis in 
our public schools it is urgently impor- 
tant that legislation to provide Federal 
Aid should be enacted at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Without such aid it is inevitable that 
many states, lacking economic ability, 
and with a relatively larger number of 
children to educate, will continue to have 
an increasingly large number of chil- 
dren who will be denied a fair chance to 
become well educated American citizens. 

At a time when, of necessity, we must 
provide financial aid to foreign govern- 
ments to strengthen the foundations and 
preserve the fundamentals of freedom 
and democracy, we can no longer refuse 
to recognize the responsibility of the 
Federal government to provide funds to 
strengthen the home front. 

This can, and should, be done imme- 
diately by proper legislation in such a 
way that local administration will be 
preserved and safe guarded, and any 
possibility of Federal domination of our 
public schools entirely eliminated. 

Federal Aid for Education has had 
my support during all the time I have 

a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I shall continue to 
work for such a program until the vic- 
tory has been won. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 


Wirt Courtney 
Telegram: 

I have vigorously supported this bill 
(for federal aid to education) in the 
= and intend to continue to do so. 

consider it is an absolute necessity for 
us in the south. 


Pat Sutton 


I am in receipt of your letter dated 
March 24, requesting my views on the 
educational situation in Tennessee, 
which I acknowledge at this time. 

In reply to this letter I am indeed 
glad to say that I am 100% for the 
teachers and 100% for better education 


in Tennessee as well as in all the states 
of this great union of ours. Having 
qualified myself as a teacher at State 
Teachers College at Murfreesboro, I 
found that I could not make a living as 
a teacher, hence I changed my profes- 
sion. Therefore, I have a soft spot for 
the educational program that is at 
present being weighed in Congress. 


I am familiar with S472 and will go 
on record as saying that I am in favor 
of the bill, and if sucessful in being rep- 
resentative from the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Tennessee I will sup- 
port this bill or any bill that will sub- 
sidize the state program with federal 
aid, provided such aid will be left up to 
control of the states involved, with no 
control from the Federal government. 


Our America of tomorrow depends 
upon the youth today. If our schools are 
adequate today, we should have no fear 
of our democratic way of life, but with 
the ever menacing threat of Communism 
trying to undermine our way of life 
it is time that we stop, think, and act. 
When we stop and think we will find 
that the reason for any fear that we 
might have is directly caused by the 
inadequacy of our educational system. 
Not because of lack of interest on the 
part of the teachers, but because of the 
lack of facilities for the educational 
program. It is time that we do some- 
thing about it, and it will be my earnest 
desire to do anything and everything in 
my power to help rectify our educa- 
tional system. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 
Tom Murray 


I am wholeheartedly in favor of the 
immediate enactment of legislation by 
Congress providing adequate Federal 
aid to the public, elementary and sec- 
andary schools of the various States. 
This legislation must provide that the 
Federal Government shall have no di- 
rection, supervision or control in any 
manner with respect to the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curriculum, the 
instruction or the materials of instruc- 
tion of the public school systems of the 
respective States since exclusive State 
and local control of our public schools 
must be maintained. 


Many States lack the ability to finance 
good public school systems to-day. In 
my opinion it is just as much the respon- 
sibility and obligation of our Federal 
Government to assist in providing the 
youth of our country with proper ed- 
ucational facilities and opportunities 
through our public elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems as it is that of 
the States, Counties and Cities. Public 
aid to our public schools should be dis- 
tributed so that the largest amounts will 
go to those States in greatest need. The 
Federal Government must help the 
States improve their public school sys- 
tems. 

Our Government gives Federal aid to 
highways, airports, hospitals and other 
deserving causes in the States and cer- 
tainly it is time now for the Govern- 
ment to begin providing adequate Fed- 
eral aid to the Public Schools of our 
States, which are desperately in need 
of financial assistance. 


NINTH DISTRICT 
Jere Cooper 


I appreciate your very kind letter of 
recent date with further reference to 
pending legislation relative to Federal 
Aid to Public Education. 

I am grateful for your kindness in 
communicating with me further about 
this important matter and I appreciate 
the additional information you have 
given me on this subject. 

As you know, I am in favor of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education provided it can 
be definitely certain that local control 
of our school system can be maintained. 
It is my understanding that this is in 
acoord with your views, so I am glad 
to advise that I am in agreement with 
you. 

(I am) Again assuring you that I 
shall always be glad to cooperate with 
and be of assistance to our teachers in 
every way possible, and that I shall be 
delighted to continue to exert my best 
efforts in their interest... 


TENTH DISTRICT 
Clifford Davis 


Over a period of years I think you 
have well understood my position on the 
importance of increasing teachers sal- 
aries in Tennessee, which carries with 
it an improvement of our whole educa- 
tional system. To that end I have been 
interested in Federal aid. I believe we 
are making progress. 

There is but one serious problem 
which I think should concern us in Ten- 
nessee and that is a guarantee that 
nothing should be done which will take 
away the sovereign rights of Tennessee 
in the administration of the program. I 
am in there fighting that we shall se- 
cure the aid without this interference. 


Our country is still young and its 
potential is still enormous. We should 
remember, as we look toward the fu- 
ture, that the more fully we believe in 
and achieve freedom and equal op- 
portunity—not simply for ourselves but 
for others—the greater our accom- 

lishments as a nation will be— 

enry Ford II 


The university must educate youth 
not only to live its own life usefully, 
but with a sense of responsibility to 
the community. Today that commu- 
nity is the world, and so the current 
of world thought should flow contin- 
ually through the university. It is 
true that the primary function of a 
university is to train youth for wise 
leadership. It is uals true, how- 
ever, that in the world of today the 
unversity can attain its high purpose 
only by making its knowledge, skills, 
and its achievements in _ research, 
whether it be in medicine or law or 
engineering, available to its own com- 
munity, to its state, and to the nation 
and to the world.—Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. 
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N JANUARY, the Tennessee 
Education Association adopted 
a five point legislative program. 
Its ultimate enactment into law 
will depend upon the support it 
receives from the public. Every 
teacher must be an active support- 
er, in fact, a salesman, for the pro- 
gram. To help with the job of 
justifying each point, the follow- 
ing facts have been gathered. This 
is the case on the state level; sup- 
plement it with facts based on con- 
ditions in your county and in your 
community. 


The Sales Tax 


T.E.A. recommends first, that 
the sales tax be retained, with no 
reduction in its coverage or in the 
proportion allocated for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Thanks to the sales tax, our 
children now have: 

Better trained teachers; 462 
fewer emergency permit teachers ; 
865 more teachers with college 
degrees; 5,000 teachers now re- 
ceiving in-service training 
through workshops conducted by 
teacher training institutions. 

Better paid teachers; Salary in- 
creases ranging from $304 to $1,- 
103; 18% increase in teacher re- 
tirement benefits; sick leave pay 
plans for teachers in 112 counties 
and cities. 

More teachers; 800 new teach- 
ing positions; 69 more approved 
attendance teachers. 

Better school supervision; in- 
creased pay, secretarial assistance 
and travel expenses for county su- 
perintendents; 33 new _ super- 
visory positions. 

Better training in specialized 
fields ; a health education program 
in every county; 630 home-bound 
children receiving instructions; 
250 children children receiving 
sight-saving services; 150 chil- 
dren in speech and hearing 
clinics; 718 hospitalized children 
receiving instruction; 4,200 more 
high school students enrolled in 
vocational courses; 2,561 handi- 
capped adults receiving vocation- 
al rehabilitation; 1,228,817 per- 
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sons served by the regional library 
service. 

Better buildings planned during 
1947-49 biennium; 400 new build- 
ings, costing $40,000,000; 1,000 
classrooms added to existing 
buildings, costing $10,000,000; 
1,130 buildings repaired; 6,590 
buildings and classrooms painted ; 
103 central heating systems in- 
stalled ; 1,000 lighting systems im- 
proved, 2,700 sanitation and water 





GOVERNOR McCORD SAYS 


In spite of our tremendous in- 
crease in state school appropri- 
ations, teachers’ salaries are still 
ridiculously low in the face of an 
enormously increased cost of liv- 
ing. Wee still are attracting into 
the teaching profession only a 
small proportion of the young 
people we need to fill our pres- 
ent and future vacancies. We 
still need more and better school 
buildings, equipment and buses. 
We still need better facilities for 
higher education. We still need 
an expanded school program 
which will care for a birth rate 
which has jumped from 55,000 
in 1940 to 90,000 this year. In 
short, our magnificent program 
which has gone into operation 
this year has started us on the 
way to an ideal school system, 
but we still have a long way to 
go. This means that we must 
vigorously oppose any efforts 
which may be made to reduce 
the benefits our schools are now 
receiving from the sales tax— 
and that we must continue our 
efforts to secure adequate school 
support until every child in Ten- 
nessee is guaranteed the oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest 
extent his aptitudes and abilities. 
—Excerpt from the Governor's address 
to the-T. E. A. Convention, Chatte- 
nooga; March 19, 1948. 

The five point legislative pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education 
Association is a reasonable pro- 
gram. Its benefits are desperately 
needed. | shall earnestly endea- 
vor to secure its enactment into 
law. 


—From an address at the annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Nashville, April 
20, 1948. 


systems improved; 144 lunch- 
rooms equipped; 48,600 new 
desks; 18,500 new chairs; 2,260 
new tables. 

Better transportation service; 
50% increase in number of pupils 
transported ; 165 decrease in num- 
ber of unsafe buses; purchase of 
553 publicly owned buses, costing 
$1,828,900; purchase of 208 pri- 
vately owned buses costing $614,- 
800. 

Better facilities for higher edu- 
cation; better trained teachers; 
better paid teachers; more teach- 
ers; broadened eurricula; better 
buildings. 

A nine month school term for 
all children. 

To raise locally the school funds 
they now receive from the state 
sales tax, 54 counties would have 
to double their present property 
tax, 18 treble it, 17 quadruple it, 
and one would have to multiply 
its present tax by 12. 


The Teacher Situation 


Point two recommends a mini- 
mum salary of $2,000 for bache- 
lor’s degree teachers, with propor- 
tionate increases for other teach- 
ers under the present state sched- 
ule and corresponding increases 
for teachers in non-equalizing 
counties and cities, said increases 
to become effective January 1, 
1949. 

Tennessee has a critical short- 
age of well trained teachers. 5,000 
of Tennessee’s 21,000 teachers are 
teaching on emergency permits. 
In some counties over half the ele- 
mentary teachers are teaching on 
emergency permits. 470 teachers 
have not graduated from high 
school. 2,480 are high school 
graduates with less than a year of 
college work. These loyal permit 
teachers should be provided suffi- 
cient salary increments to justify 
their continuing college until 
qualifying for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Only 25% of the county 
elementary teachers are college 
graduates. 

Tennessee has a critical short- 
age of men teachers. In 1941-42, 





one out of every four high school 
teachers was a man. In 1946-47, 
one out of every seven high school 
teachers was a man. An even 
greater proportionate decrease in 
men teachers has occurred in the 
elementary schools. 

Tennessee has a critical short- 
age of prospective teachers. A re- 
cent survey showed that less than 
7% of the high school seniors re- 
porting intend to teach. 41 pri- 
vate and public colleges of Tennes- 
see, with a total enrollment of 32,- 
665, will produce this year only 
443 graduates who intend to teach 
in elementary school. Tennessee 
normally has an estimated 2,000 
teaching vacancies in its elemen- 
tary schools each year. Add to 
this 4,000 elementary teaching po- 
sitions now filled by teachers with 
substandard training, and we 
have an immediate need for 6,000 
certificated teachers in our ele- 
mentary schools. The supply of 
upper-grade teachers seems to be 
adequate to meet the demand. 

We need 13 times as many new 
elementary teachers as our public 
and private institutions of higher 
learning are graduating this year. 

Salaries of Tennessee teachers 
are too low to attract and hold 
good teachers. The state salary 
schedule provides an annual sal- 
ary of $1,530 for the beginning 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree. 
The average salary of all teachers, 
including principals, supervisors, 
and coaches, is estimated to be 
$1,765. The average salary of 
Tennessee’s 11,500 county elemen- 
tary teachers (half of the total 
number) is approximately $1,200. 

Salaries of Tennessee teachers 
are lower than those of teachers 
elsewhere. The average salary of 
teachers in the U. S. is $2,550, 
$1,020 more than Tennessee’s sal- 
ary schedule provides for a begin- 
ning teacher with a bachelor’s de- 
gree. The average salary of teach- 
ers in California this year is 
$3,600. Florida has passed a law 
making $2,550 the minimum sal- 
ary for degree teachers. Only five 
states in the nation pay lower av- 
erage salaries to teachers this 
year than Tennessee. 

The minimum teachers’ salary 
recommended by the National Ed- 
ucation Association in 1946 was 
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$2,400. Minimum salary laws in 
six states guarantee $2,400 and in 
six other states, $2,000 for quali- 
fied teachers. 

Salaries of Tennessee teachers 
are lower than those of workers in 
other fields. In 1942 the average 
income of physicians in the U. S. 
was $5,047; of lawyers, $4,794. 
The average salary of all profes- 
sional workers this year is more 
than $4,000. 

The average income of all fac- 
tory workers is $2,742. The lowest 
paid U. S. Civil Service position 
requiring college graduation is 
$2,645. Express truck drivers in 
Nashville receive an average of 
$2,459 annually. The net income 
per person engaged in agriculture 
is $2,050. Bituminous coal miners 
are receiving $3,900 annually, 
based on weekly earnings in Jan- 
uary, 1948. 

The increase in living costs dur- 
ing the past decade has more than 
absorbed the increase in teachers 
salaries. The monthly salary of a 
beginning teacher with a bache- 
lor’s degree under the state salary 
schedule is $170, for nine months. 
After with-holding tax is deduct- 
ed, approximately $149 remains 
for a single teacher without de- 
pendents. This remainder is equiv- 
alent to $88.95 in 1939 dollars. 
The salary of that same teacher 
in 1939 was $90 per month. 


Buildings and Transportation 


Point three recommends con- 
tinued state aid for school build- 
ings, operation and maintenance, 
and transportation. 

A survey conducted in 1946 re- 
ported that only 412 of the state’s 
5,500 school buildings were satis- 
factory for a modern school pro- 
gram. After all available sales tax 
funds for school buildings during 
the current biennium have been 
spent, the following needs will still 
exist: 

New buildings; $60,000,000; 
extensive building repair, $5,000,- 
000; additional classrooms, $20,- 
000,000; buildings and classrooms 
painted, $1,000,000; lighting im- 
proved, $450,000; water facilities, 
$280,000; new seating equipment, 
$2,000,000 ; lunchrooms, $900,000. 

After all available sales tax 
funds for transportation during 


the current biennium have been 
spent, we shall still need 200 buses 
to replace those condemned by the 


State Department as_ unsafe; 
1,000 new buses to care for the 
increased number to be transport- 
ed, to relieve over-crowded buses, 
and to eliminate the necessity for 
picking children up before day- 
light and bringing them home aft- 
er dark; hundreds of other buses 
to replace those which have be- 
come obsolete or worn out during 
the strenuous war years. 


Higher Education 
Point four recommends ade- 


quate support for higher educa- 
tion. 

Enrollments in the University 
of Tennessee and the state colleges 
have reached an all-time high of 
20,000. According to predictions 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, college enroll- 
ments will increase 95% by 1960. 

It is anticipated that federal 
funds now received by these in- 
stitutions for G.I. education will 
decrease 25% to 40% next year, 
and will disappear entirely within 
the next few years. 

Despite increased appropria- 
tions this year, Tennessee’s per 
student expenditures for higher 
education are still ridiculously low 
in comparison with those in other 
states. Salaries are still insuffi- 
cient to attract and hold capable 
instructors; many classes are still 
over-crowded; curriculum offer- 
ings are still extremely limited or 
entirely lacking in certain fields. 
Buildings and equipment are still 
woefully inadequate. 


Expanding Needs 


Point five recommends adequate 
funds for increased costs due to 
expanding needs such as: in- 
creased enrollment and average 
daily attendance; increased train- 
ing and experience of teachers 
and adjustment in pupil-teacher 
ratio. 

The number of births in Ten- 
nessee has increased from 35,000 
in 1940 to 90,000 in 1947. It is an- 
ticipated that school attendance 
will increase by 32,000 in the next 
five years. Hundreds of class- 
rooms are already over-crowded. 

(continued on page 82) 
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LETS HELP EACH OTHER 


The American Legion and the 
members of the teaching profes- 
sion have so much in common that 
my only wonder is that Legion- 
Schoolmaster Clubs were not 
formed long before they were. 
They are now a reality, filling a 
long-needed purpose, and that is 
why I am addressing this article 
to the teachers of Tennessee—and 
to all the members of the Tennes- 
see Education Association. 


The 1948 Convention of the 
T.E.A., held in Chattanooga, saw 
a revival of interest in these Clubs 
in Tennessee. They were origi- 
nally organized nationally during 
the early 1930’s, but had been in- 
active since the outbreak of World 
War II. The reactivation of 
Legion-Schoolmaster Clubs is be- 
ing promoted nationally by the 
Joint Committee of the American 
Legion-National Education Asso- 
ciation, of which Andy Holt is 
chairman. ‘ 


At your annual meeting, it was 
my pleasure to sit down with lead- 
ers in your group who are also 
active Legionnaires and discuss 
the reactivation of this vital 
bridge, whose span can so effec- 
tively weld our two powerful or- 
ganizations into a united body for 
programs which are of mutual in- 
terest and concern. Officers elect- 
ed at the Chattanooga meeting 
were: Halbert Harvill, Clarksville, 
President; D. E. Ray, Jackson, 
Vice-President; Bealer Smother- 
man, Murfreesboro, Secretary- 
treasurer; Hobart Smith, Jacks- 
boro, Tom Woodson, Nashville, 
and Claude Moore, Dyersburg, Di- 
rectors. 

Eligibility is a simple matter. 
The clubs are for men and women 
who are members of both the Le- 
gion and the state or national edu- 
cation associations, and the poten- 
tial runs into the hundreds in Ten- 
nessee. Of my own limited knowl- 
edge, I know scores among the Le- 
gion’s 72,000 members in Tennes- 
see who are also engaged in the 
field of education. 


Goals and possible accomplish- 
ments are unlimited, but, as start- 
ers, we already have many pro- 
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grams which both our groups 
place high on the priority list. 

American Education Week, 
which is observed annually during 
that week in which Armistice Day 
falls, is one sponsored jointly by 
our organizations, as well as by 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the U. S. Office 
of Education. I am told that a 
fellow Tennessean, Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, who is known and loved by 
you all, is responsible for the in- 
auguration of this Week. 

The purpose of Education 
Week is to interpret to the general 
public the aims, needs, and 
achievements of our schools; and, 
to stimulate the public to a con- 
stant interest in its schools to the 
end that they may provide ade- 
quate and equal educational op- 
portunities to all. Far too few, 
in either of our ranks, are well 
enough aware of the other group’s 
sponsorship or interest in this ac- 
tivity. Legion-Schoolmasters can 
be invaluable in remedying this 
situation. 

Boys State and Girls State, op- 
erated each summer in practically 
every state in the Union by the 
American Legion and American 
Legion Auxiliary, respectively, 
have for their purpose the educa- 
tion of high school student-leaders 
in duties, privileges, rights and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. Each community selects a 
designated number of its high 
school leaders, preferably eleventh 
year students, and under sponsor- 
ship of various community organ- 
izations, sends them to a summer 
school of some six to ten days’ 
duration. 

In these “states” the young 
citizens organize their own city, 
county and state governments. 
They choose their own Officials in 
accordance with established civic 
election procedures. They intro- 
duce, debate and pass their own 
ordinances and laws. Justice is 
administered by their own law en- 
forcement agencies. In Boys State 
and Girls State each citizen 
“learns by doing.” And, in addi- 
tion, regular sports activities and 
social events enliven the more 


Don M. McSween 


Commander 
American Legion of Tennessee 





Mr. McSween, in addition to 
commanding the American Le- 
gion of Tennessee, is city attor- 
ney of Newport, and active 
in the Kiwanis Club and civic 
affairs. He addressed the Le- 
gion-Schoolmasters Club in Chat- 
tanooga on March 19. 


serious parts of the period’s study. 

The American Legion justly re- 
gards these two programs as 
among its most worthwhile en- 
deavors and feels that the schools 
and Legion can find a common 
ground for cooperation in them, 
enlisting as they do the participa- 
tion of an entire community and 
of the state’s most capable public 
office holders, and presenting, as 
they do, an opportunity for leader- 
ship training offered nowhere else 
in America. Indeed a fertile field 
for Legion-Schoolmasters! 

The American Legion School 
Awards, which vary in their scope 
with every community boasting 
one of the Legion’s 17,000 Posts, 
are designed to recognize and em- 
phasize high qualities of charac- 
ter, scholarship, and citizenship 
at an age when youth is most im- 
pressionable. 

The medals and certificates 
which usually accompany them 
are presented to the boy or girl 
elementary, junior or senior high 
school graduate possessing in 
highest degree the qualities 
enumerated. Selection is made 
by the school faculty, usually with 
some assistance from the grad- 
uating class. The bases of award 
are outstanding qualities of honor, 
courage, scholarship, service, lead- 

(Continued on page 82) 








THE NEW LOOK IN RECREATION 


Catherine Allen 


University of Tennessee 


Everybody Likes a "Play Party" 





G ROUP play is fast becoming a fashion, a style— 
sweeping through Tennessee from the Smokies 
to the Mississippi. It is bringing laughter and happi- 
ness, good fellowship and healthful exercise, com- 
munities of better neighbors and friends. It is the 
result of a state-wide program which orginated last 
fall and is still expanding with great momentum. 


Tennessee’s new recreation program, begun in 
October, 1947, has achieved well-deserved rec- 
ognition and requests for information on the 
“know-how.” Numerous individuals and groups in 
Tennessee and other states have asked for assistance 
in setting up similar programs. Credit for the pro- 
gram is difficult to assign, for it belongs to a great 
many people. Through their continued help we hope 
to continue to enlarge the program until Tennessee 
and other states may have total community recrea- 
tion—wholesome and satisfying recreation that an- 
swers a long-felt need. 


The idea was born when the divisions of vocational 
home economics and vocational agriculture in the 
state Department of Education asked assistance of 
the Department of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in the training of community 
recreational leaders. The University assigned a rec- 
reation specialist to the project. District supervisors 
in the three sections of the state then sent instruc- 
tions to the local advisers of the two organizations 
whose members were to be recipients of the training, 
namely the Future Farmers of America and the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America. The membership of 
these two organizations consisted of students whose 
capacity for leadership was well-known. These stu- 
dents, their advisors and supervisors had long felt 
the necessity for wholesome group recreation. 


Plans were made by the state supervisors for two- 
day recreational training institutes in centrally lo- 
cated areas within reach of trucks, buses, and cars. 
Plans were also formulated for transportation and 
for food while on the job so that no time would be 
wasted. The University’s Department of Physical 
Education gathered together the materials and meth- 
ods that would make learning quick, effective and 
entertaining. The recreation specialist left for “the 
field” with balls, sticks, a record player, a micro- 
phone, records, accordion, mimeographed pamphlets, 
pencils, paper, peanuts and other what-have-you that 
is necessary for adequate training in social recrea- 
tion—one wedge through which total community rec- 
reation was eventually to emerge in the state. 


The two-day program perhaps smacks of “How 
to Play the Piano in Six Easy Lessons.” Recreational 
leadership takes time, training, ability and vision— 
all of those things that go into efficient leadership in 
any field. These young people had two days of train- 
ing which was certainly minimum, but they had abil- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ifled Chiklren IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Blanche Rousseau-Evans 


LTHOUGH it seems logical 
that the more intelligent chil- 
dren in our public schools should 
be given special attention in view 
of their potential value as leaders 
in all phases of national life, an 
investigation of facts does not 
support this conclusion. Quite to 
the contrary, a group of students 
in the Special Education Work- 
shop at the University of Tennes- 
see last summer decided, after 
much study and an examination 
of their own experiences, that “the 
gifted child in our public schools 
is the one who is least recognized 
and for whom least is done.” 
Bright children are generally 
understood to be those just above 
normal, with intelligence quo- 
tients ranging from 110 to 130 or 
135, and those above this level are 
classed as gifted. The intelligence 
of the 1,528 gifted children 
studied by Terman over an inter- 
val of twenty-five years fell be- 
tween 135 and 200. However, the 
intelligence quotient is only one 
factor in determining superior 
ability and such limits are always 
more or less arbitrary, often vary- 
ing from authority to authority. 


How Many Are Gifted? 


In our total school population, 
which is necessarily unselected in 
its composition, the superior chil- 
dren form a relatively large 
group. Estimates differ considera- 
bly, but Harry Baker states that 
from twenty to twenty-five per- 
cent, or from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of all our children fall into 
the category of the bright and 
gifted. The latter probably num- 
ber from one to two percent. 

It has become axiomatic in our 
thinking that the curriculum must 
be adapted to meet the needs of all 
children, no matter what their ca- 
pacities or aptitudes may be. How- 
ever, as most educators frankly 
admit, practice has lagged behind 
theory. Preoccupation with the 
slow-learning and other aggravat- 
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ing classroom problems have ap- 
propriated too much of the teach- 
er’s time and energy, while the su- 
perior group has fared as best it 
could. 

The potential importance of the 
bright pupils in coping with world 
problems has been very well stated 
by Elise H. Martens: “The seri- 
ousness of the present situation in 
international relations and of 
post-war reconstruction problems 
has focused the attention upon the 
imperative need for citizens and 
leaders who are strong in their 
conviction of service for democ- 
racy, able in their processes of 
thinking and doing, creative in 
their energies, and true in their 
loyalties.” 


Recognition Is the First Task 


In view of this great need, our 
government has the right to de- 
mand that the public schools shall 
concern themselves with the mak- 
ing of such citizens and leaders, 
and these should come mainly 
from the superior group. Our 
educators could accomplish much 
in the next year if each one of 
them would reorganize his think- 
ing and practices enough to make 
the “plight of the bright and gift- 
ed” one of his first considerations. 

In order to do this, our first task 
is the recognition of our superior 
children. Some of our teachers in 
Tennessee have told me that their 
pupils are mainly average, with no 
very bright or very slow ones. In 
some cases this may be true, for 
research has shown that while the 
gifted are not confined to any 
socio-economic strata, about sixty 
percent come from superior homes 
while relatively few come from in- 
ferior ones. Thus, environment 
and heredity do seem to be potent 
factors in the production of bright 
children. 

However, it is highly probable 
that most teachers making such a 
claim have simply been unable to 
determine the various levels of 


Dr. Rousseau-Evans is psychol- 
ogist at the West Tennessee. Ed- 
ucational Diagnostic Center for 
the Physically Handicapped. She 
says, ''Ilt seems to me that recog- 
nition of such (bright and gifted) 
children is a real problem at 
present." To help others with 
that problem, she will teach at 
the University of Tennessee dur- 
ing the summer quarter. 


ability of their pupils. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no rule or measur- 
ing-stick which the educator can 
apply for the identification of su- 
perior children who, as Elise Mar- 
tens says, “have been scantily 
served and in many instances not 
even recognized.” Each individ- 
ual must be evaluated mentally, 
physically, emotionally, socially, 
and educationally, and must be 
studied also as he is affected by the 
other pupils and his environment. 


The Use of Tests 


From the mental standpoint, we 
may use intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests, age-grade placement, 
and observation. Individual men- 
tal tests are the best method, es- 
pecially if a psychologist is avail- 
able. However, some authorities 
would use these only after the 
children had been selected as just 
one of the tools in the complete 
study. Others would put consid- 
erable emphasis on them, not only 
for pointing out unrecognized 
abilities but also as a method for 
initial selection. Clinical experi- 
ence may be cited to show that 
children selected on this basis are, 
as a group, unusually capable in 
the use of materials in their en- 
vironment. 

Age-grade placement may serve 
as a good index of superiority. Oc- 
casionally, however, instead of be- 
ing at the expected grade-level or 
younger, superior children may be 
above average age for their grade. 
They have become bored by the 
drill and repetition of what seem 
almost self-evident facts, and have 
become too inattentive and too un- 
interested to do their work. This 

(Continued on page 25) 





Mentally Retarded Children Can Be Taught 


7 AR too many children have left 
our classrooms wholly unpre- 
pared to cope with the complexi- 
ties of modern civilization. 
Through no fault of their own 
they have spent from six to twelve 
years in an environment in which 
basic needs were never met. 

These children started to school 
full of anticipation of new expe- 
riences. They had expected to 
learn to read. They had wanted to 
do things other children were do- 
ing. Ideas had welled up within 
them, but were never expressed. 
Hopes had been deadened, desires 
thwarted, emotions blocked, and 
defeatism had become deeply root- 
ed. 

Children have been the victims 
of above mentioned conditions be- 
cause of an inadequate school pro- 
gram. We have been trying to 
teach the curriculum instead of 
the child. We have tried to force 
pupils to do things for which there 
was neither interest nor need. We 
have set a pace that many chil- 
dren cannot follow. Tragedy has 
been the result. 


Well-adjusted or Trouble Makers? 


Not all children can achieve sat- 
isfactory results according to our 
academic standards, but all can 
do something. One thing is cer- 
tain—pupils will either make a 
contribution to society, or they 
will become society’s problems. 
They will either be happy, well ad- 
justed citizens, or they will be dis- 
gruntled trouble makers. Teachers 
may take their choice. They can 
so plan the program that it will 
meet the needs of all children, or 
they can slide along on lines of 
least resistance and turn out pu- 
pils ill equipped to shoulder the 
responsibilities of useful citizen- 
ship. 

Since we live in a democracy we 
are expected to teach all children. 
Children who belong in the higher 
intelligence bracket must never 
be neglected. Our program should 
be rich enough to challenge their 
interests and keep them living to 
full capacity. At the same time we 
must never push those who fall 
into the slower groups too hard. 
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Thelma Wells 
G. Russell Brown School, Chattanooga 


When we make learning too dif- 
ficult for those with limited abili- 
ties, they strike back in the only 
way known to them. Some become 
truants. A few hide their inade- 
quacy in delinquency. Many hate 
their teachers. A certain percent 
resort to lying. Most become 
chronic trouble makers. They 
cause disturbances in the room. 
They quarrel and fight on the play 
ground. In short, they become 
social misfits thus defeating one 
of the main purposes of education 
which should serve as a means to 
the end of effective social adjust- 
ment. 


We teachers have been too 
ready to condemn children of lim- 
ited mental ability. We have failed 
to help each child develop his po- 
tentialities according to his own 
capacity. For some reason we have 
felt impelled to try to pour the 
same amount of subject matter 
into each child regardless of his 
ability and needs. We have been 
too slow to understand that the 
program and not the child was at 
fault. 


For the past two years the writ- 
er has been experimenting with 
mentally retarded children. This 
group was suffering just as much, 
if not more, from social malad- 
justment. They were the trouble 
makers in our school. In the class- 
room, on the yard, in the cafete- 
ria, or where ever one of them 
might be found their story was 
always the same. Most of them, 
especially the boys, were constant- 
ly in the office for bad conduct. 
Their offenses ranged from bad 
language to complete defiance of 
all school regulations. Some few 
cases were considered hopeless. 
All were looked upon by their 
teachers as undesirables. 


When the principal and I began 
thinking in terms of these chil- 
dren, we planned for a room with 
special equipment. We want a set 
up flexible enough to allow every 
child to live to full capacity. The 
thought foremost in our minds 


was that of meeting the actual 
needs of these children. What 
those needs were would have to 
be determined by the teacher as 
she worked with and studied her 
children. 

These youngsters had to find 
themselves. They needed to know 
that they belonged. They had to 
be given a chance to give expres- 
sion to their own feelings and 
emotions. Ability to get along 
needed to replace a spirit of con- 
flict. Ability to excell was neces- 
sary if we were to uproot the deep- 
seated feeling of defeat. Confi- 
dence in self and others had to be 
instilled. And above all else, they 
needed te know that they had a 
contribution to make to our social 
order and that society needed 
their contribution. 


Work with a Purpose 


From. the very first day the 
children who were selected to 
work in our new program were 
eager participants. They liked the 
idea of helping to plan their work. 
They enjoyed doing something 
that was meaningful to them- 
selves. Work was fun when it had 
a purpose. Ideas were easily ex- 
pressed when others listened sym- 
pathetically. 

In the beginning academic work 
was given very little attention. 
Other things had to come first. 
Pent up emotions needed to be 
released. Personal behavior need- 
ed much improvement. Getting 
along with others was a must in 
the teacher’s list of goals toward 
which she was striving. In short 
these children had to be taught 
how to live. Growth and adjust- 
ment were slow but both were 
surely in evidence. 

Subject matter soon took on a 
different meaning. For instance, 
the children eagerly attacked the 
problems that grew out of our own 
experiences. Many problems grew 
out of our classroom planning. Re- 
sults have been most gratifying. 
All have mastered the fundamen- 
tal processes through grade three. 
A few can handle problems involv- 
ing simple fractions. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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SCHOOL BUS MAINTENANCE 
IN ROBERTSON COUNTY 


T. Wesley Pickel 


To pictures show the fleet 
of thirty-two school buses pur- 
chased in Robertson County in 
1940. The one at the top appeared 
on the cover page of this maga- 
zine in January, 1941. This pic- 
ture was given prominence in that 
issue to encourage other counties 
to purchase safe transportation 
equipment. Robertson County had 
made an unusual step by purchas- 
ing a complete fleet of buses at 
one time. These buses were not 
only to replace equipment which 
was unsafe but also to provide 
transportation for a greater num- 
ber of pupils. The patrons, county, 
and State officials were proud that 
this forward step had been made 
to improve the facilities for a bet- 
ter transportation program. 

The picture at the bottom of the 
page shows the same fleet ar- 
ranged in similar order after 
eight years of service. The fine ap- 
pearance of the buses in this pic- 
ture indicates the care and atten- 
tion which has been constant dur- 
ing this period of service. The 
successful operation of this fleet 
can be attributed first, to the pur- 
chase of an entire new fleet; sec- 
ond, to adequate facilities for 
maintenance; third, to proper su- 
pervision; and fourth, to county- 
wide interest. 

The purchase of thirty-two new 
buses at one time has proved ad- 
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vantageous in many respects. 
Since only two types of chassis 
and bodies were purchased, it has 
been easier to secure parts for 
necessary repairs. The efficiency 
of mechanics has been greatly im- 
proved because only two types of 
vehicles were used. The various 
communities of the county have 
been served by buses of the same 
type and age; therefore, any feel- 
ings of jealousy have been elimi- 
nated. 

The necessity for an adequate 
program of maintenance of buses 
was recognized from the begin- 
ning by the county superintendent 
and the board of education. The 
program includes shop facilities 
for repairs, complete servicing 


equipment, and tank-wagon for 
distribution of gasoline to school 
centers where buses are stationed. 
Many major repair jobs were, no 
doubt, avoided by proper inspec- 
tion and minor adjustments dur- 
ing the first years of operation. 
A schedule for inspection and 
servicing of vehicles has been 
maintained at regular intervals 
during the eight years of service. 
The general appearance of buses 
has been retained by proper repair 
and painting of fenders, grills, 
and other outside parts of each 
unit. 


Robertson County has been for- 
tunate to have had the services of 
the same able mechanic during the 
entire eight years. A complete 
knowledge of all phases of the 
transportation program has en- 
abled him to operate buses in a 
most efficient manner. The atten- 
tion given to proper instructions 
to drivers in care of buses has 
been worth much to the program. 
The cooperation of drivers and 
mechanics has eliminated unnec- 
essary expense of operation. 


The interest and perseverance 
of county officials in securing the 
best possible service for the school 
children has resulted in an un- 
usually good transportation sys- 
tem. The patrons of the school 
communities have shown a fine 
spirit of cooperation and appre- 
ciation. The children of Robertson 
County are proud that they have 
had the privilege of attending 
school by riding a modern school 
bus. This pride is manifested in 
their cooperation with drivers and 
those responsible for the program. 
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Eleanor V. Robertson 
East Tennessee State College 


Eleanor Robertson has spent this school year as an exchange 
teacher to Forfar, Angus, Scotland. She taught at the Demonstra- 
tion School at Middle Tennessee State before going to the Demon- 
stration School at East Tennessee State College. We are delighted 
to print some of the notes from her diary. 

The exchange program will be continued next year. If you are 
interested in applying for an exchange position, contact your su- 


pervisor for information. 


Learning can be exciting. The 
first day in the Scottish school was 
Monday and therefore, “bank” 
morning. Many of the pupils 
brought sixpences, others had two 
three penny bits, some had a 
“bob,” and one lad had brought a 
two and six (2/6). I learned 
quickly that these soon totaled 
pounds that were not 16 ounces. 
At the second hour I was intro- 
duced to thirty-five eight and nine 
year lassies who had come to knit 
with me. Needless to say, I spent 
many of those eleven o’clock tea 
hours learning two fundamental 
processes in the Scottish way of 
living. Every child is taught to 
handle money with speed, accura- 
cy, and thrift, as well as to “plain” 
and “purl.” 

Fundamentally the Scottish 
“bairns” are similar to American 
youth. They appear shy at first. 
They were not too sure that they 
should speak to the “missus” on 
the street. At first their courtesy 
startled me. “Please, Miss” is 
heard no less than 999 times each 
day, and the standing at attention 
to say “Good morning, Miss Rob- 
ertson,” will long be cherished. 


The Same Three R's 

The strength of the Scottish ed- 
ucational program lies in a well 
organized course of study, and the 
consistent teaching of that scheme 
by qualified teachers. The same 
three R’s are taught in Scotland 
with variation of context and 
methods. In fundamentals the 
Scotch educational program is su- 
perior. Our emphasis upon health, 
citizenship, and the development 
of the whole child characterizes 


the major differences in the two 
programs. To adjust myself to 
work with children who have nev- 
er known freedom or initiative 
has been a new experience. 

Each day begins with the sing- 
ing of a hymn or a psalm, and a 
prayer by the Headmaster. Re- 
ligious instruction is given at least 
two periods each week in the Pri- 
mary and Secondary schools. Each 
school has a Chaplain who con- 
ducts devotional periods at inter- 
vals throughout the year. Denomi- 
national prejudice does not arise 
since the Church of Scotland is 
dominant. 


Literacy Is High 

Literacy is very high in Scot- 
land. The compulsory school age 
is from five to fifteen years. The 
average man on the street has 
good command of the King’s Eng- 
lish, and a surprising knowledge 
of local geography and history. 
The number of pupils who “sit the 
highers” is limited. Therefore, the 
five universities of Scotland have 
select students. When the “leaving 
certificate” is taken, many boys 
and girls become apprenticed for 
their future jobs. 

The teacher shortage in Scot- 
land is comparable to Tennessee’s. 
However, when you find eleven 
hundred enrolled in one teacher 
training college you visualize bet- 
ter days ahead. Scotland has been 
fortunate in that she has not low- 
ered her teacher training qualifi- 
cations during the emergency. 
Every teacher must have at least 
two years in a training center. 

There has been a particular fas- 
cination in Scotland. The weather, 


as disagreeable as it can be, is as 
varied and unpredictable as the 


365 days in the year. It ranges 
from rime to humid gusts of equa- 
torial heat. It is not unusual to 
look out upon snow-capped Ben 
Nevis as you wander over a 
“spring green” park. Heather, 
thistles, and bluebells add beauty 
to the highlands and moors. The 
castles take you into fairyland 
where real people have lived and 
do live today. To have seen Prin- 
cess Elizabeth in highland kilt 
makes you realize that she does 
not belong entirely to the Palace, 
and that Prince Philip did not find 
her sleeping in a castle guarded 
by a horrible dragon with a hun- 
dred heads. 


Pleasant and Profitable 

It was very exciting to meet the 
thirty-two Dominion and Ameri- 
can exchange teachers to Scotland 
at a reception given by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. We looked 
much alike and spoke the same 
professional language. The major 
difference was noted in our pro- 
nunciation of the letter “a.” 

The year has been swift, pleas- 
ant, and profitable. I have seen 
and experienced much. There have 
been many adjustments to make, 
there has been much to learn, 
every nearby club has expected 
a lecture on “The American Way 
of Life,” but in the meantime I 
have accepted many invitations to 
tea, and kept a diary! Just now I 
am anticipating trips to Ireland 
and the continent, and am very 
thrilled over the invitation to meet 
the Queen on June 22 in London. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Let these experienced authorities share 
this tremendous responsibility. There is 
no substitute for experience. Since 1927 
BLUE BIRD has provided the answer to 
SAFER school transportation. 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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THE SOUTH’S OLDEST AND LARGEST ALL STEEL BODY MANUFACTURERS 
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Railroad taxes are sending 


a million children to school 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all 
the costs of keeping a million chil- 
dren in school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribu- 
tion amounts to more than $900,- 


000,000 a year is a vastly important 
factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, 
by virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that isn’t all. Railroads in 
1947 spent two and a half billion dol- 
lars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out 
of every six counties in the country. 


And the four billion dollars which 


the railroads pay to their employees 
in wages help make business better 
everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that —over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are 
home-town partners of the commu- 
nities they serve. That’s another rea- 
son why every American has a stake 
in strong and healthy railroads. 


Association of American Railroads 
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Any priver wit TELL you that a more 
comfortable seat will make his job less 
tiring, will enable him to keep the coach 
under better control at all times, will add 
materially to the safe delivery of his 


priceless cargo. 
This new Superior driver’s seat answers 


a long-felt need . . . affords individualized 


Distributed Exclusively By 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Another Exclusive 
Superwor FIRST 


on ALL SUPERIOR 
All-Steel Safety 
School Coaches 


* Front of seat cushion adjustable 
through 10° arc. 


* Entire seat frame movable for- 
ward or aft through 5 inches. 


* Back cushion adjustable through 
15° arc. 


* Back cushion may be raised or 
lowered 2 inches. 


jlable for installation on any make or model school coach. 





comfort for all drivers, regardless of size, 
weight, height. Simple to adjust to any po- 
sition desired for complete comfort. 
Another typical example of the extra 
emphasis on safety that keeps Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coaches first in 
the field. Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 


225-31 S. Fifth Street 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 








Now Standard Equipment 

















A Re oe System Develops 
CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Lillian L. Gore and Bertis E. Capehart 


HE Oak Ridge Schools oper- 

ated from the beginning with 
the viewpoint that the individual 
child is important, and therefore 
the center of educational plan- 
ning. In order to operate on this 
point of view, it is imperative to 
know and to understand the child, 
and to do this over a period of 
time. 

In order to know him, one ob- 
viously must know something of 
the factors which have impinged 
upon him and have affected his 
growth. Such data as those relat- 
ing to the family, the home, the 
child’s previous school experienc- 
es, his abilities, handicaps, needs, 
interests, his achievements and 
the like are important. 

The teachers had worked in 
their workshop program and in 
staff and individual conferences 


with professional personnel on 
various phases of pupil guidance. 
Some of the problems encount- 
ered were: 

1. What information do we 
need in understanding a 
child and his needs? 

2. What information should be 
put into a child’s permanent 
record and passed from 
teacher to teacher? 

3. What kind of a permanent 
record is desirable for such 
pertinent information as re- 
lates to the growth of the 
whole child? 

A temporary folder was devised 
the first year that the schools were 
in operation until such time as a 
suitable one could be developed. 
It was the traditional type with 
spaces for identifying informa- 
tion, columns for “grades,” and 


personality checks, and medical 
immuization record. As teachers 
made studies of children, they 
soon realized that there was no in- 
strument for carrying all informa- 
tion which was important in the 
guidance of the pupil. | 

Therefore, when the workshop 
planning group in the spring of 
1946 invited the teachers to choose 
their problems for professional 
study. the following year, several 
chose pupil records as their inter- 
est. Groups in the elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school were formed. These were 
sub-groups of the workshop child 
study groups. 


Central Committee Formed 


From these groups a Central 
Records Committee was formed 
with representation from the 





to Hlis World 


youngsters. 


continuously and well. 


accurate, worthwhile information. 


Represented by 


Box 246, Nashville 





Opening the Child's Eyes 


Unique in its careful over-all planning, Odgr 
World of Science teaches simple basic principles 
Children get a wealth of 


Ginn and Company 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


THOMAS M. WOODSON 


For interesting, easy, up-to-date science instruc- 
tion, teachers everywhere are choosing these un- 
derstandable books, jam-packed with appeal for 
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teaching, administrative, and 
guidance staffs, nursery schools, 
and adult education as members 
of the committee. 

The first procedure was to de- 
fine the job of the committee. At 
its first meeting it set up the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To find out what was being 

done with records. 

2. To coordinate the study for 
the school system. 

3. To clarify the purpose of 
records. 

4. To decide on standardized 
information needed by all 
teachers. 

In order to carry out these pur- 
poses the committee next asked 
the teachers to respond to a ques- 
tionnaire which would give infor- 
mation needed. With results of 
what teachers thought was im- 
portant to know and include in 
records, the first draft of the form 


The Oak Ridge School System 
is @ new and large one. The 
method used there in developing 
cumulative student records 
should be of significance to other 
systems in the state. Lillian 
Gore is supervisor of elementary 
schools in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, and Bertis Capehart is 
director of guidance in the Oak 
Ridge Schools. 


was worked out by the committee, 
mimeographed, sent to the teach- 
ers, and then made the subject for 
one month’s workshop meeting. 
Written recommendations for ad- 
justments were made by each 
group from nursery school 
through high school. 

The committee took these teach- 
er recommendations and embod- 
ied them into a revised form which 
was then taken to every school 
staff. The Elementary Guidance 
Coordinator did this with all the 
elementary schools, the High 
School Counselors in the high 
schools. Aside from information 
gained, this was another means of 
face to face discussion where sug- 
gestions and compromises could be 
worked out. 

After these discussions, repre- 
sentatives from the central com- 
mittee from all levels made the 
final revision which represented 
the critical thinking of every 
teacher in the system. It was 
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then submitted to the Administra- 
tive Council composed of the Su- 
perintendent, principals, staff 
personnel, and teacher represen- 
tation from each school for final 
approval and authorization for 
printing. 
Records Are Personalized 

Approximately seventy percent 
of the folder is designated as space 
for teachers’ comments. This is 
important. It is in keeping with 
the reports to parents which are 
written summaries until the child 
reaches the tenth grade. A great 
deal of space is needed for the 
teacher to state objective data 
showing the child’s progress in 
skills and understandings. Like- 
wise, space for personal and social 
history is provided, including eco- 
nomic and cultural status of the 
home, relationships, study condi- 
tions or activities, decease of a 
parent, and the like which influ- 
ence or explain the child’s behav- 
ior. 

The second outstanding feature 
is the organization of the record 
so that an annual growth picture 
is given in one long, vertical col- 
umn. The top of the column has 
a block for the teacher’s summary 
of the pupil’s progress in terms of 
growth as an individual, as a mem- 
ber of the group, and in knowl- 
edges and skills. Below this block 
are spaces for intelligence or ap- 
titude tests, achievement tests, 
and miscellaneous tests. Below 
that is provision for an interpre- 
tation of test results as to mean- 
ing of scores with reference to 
norms or other factors, and spe- 
cial instructional needs of the 
child. Two other items follow: one 
is a space for the teacher’s com- 
ment on needed health or physical 
adjustments; the other is for spe- 
cial assets and interests or special 
needs of the child particularly 
with reference to social and emo- 
tional adjustments. Thus, each 
facet of a child’s growth for a year 
is seen as a part of the total pic- 
ture. 

Follow-up Is Possible 

A feature not found in many 
records studied is space for a sum- 
mary of a pupil’s progress at the 
end of the twelfth grade. This is 
to be written by the homeroom 
teacher or the counselor, whoever 


THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 


PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


“Theatre -in-a-Suctease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 

AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 

SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
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Highest quality 16mm. sound projec 
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illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
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knows him best. This part of the 
record should enable the school to 
do a better job in rendering serv- 
vices to pupils entering college or 
going into a job. 

Space is provided for recording 
information derived from follow- 
up studies of graduates and those 
who withdraw. 

The teachers requested that the 
records in the elementary schools 
be kept in their classrooms in 
locked files. In the high schools, 
they are kept in the counselors’ 
offices. Here again is the implica- 
tion for close pupil-teacher-coun- 
selor relationships and functional 
use of the materials in the folders. 

In summarizing this coopera- 
tive project of building a records 
system, three points seem to 
emerge as significant to the group 
undertaking. First, there was the 
growth of the entire staff in the 
understanding of the uses of rec- 
ords. Secondly, everyone seemed 
to see the problem from the stand- 
point of the whole school system 
rather than his own segment or 
grade level. And last, there was 
the fine spirit and group purpose 
which was evident as they worked 
together to develop an instrument 
to further pupil guidance and 
growth. 















" lc: an on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
i lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 




















of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.' 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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F.T. A. CONFERENCE 


The first state-wide Future 
Teachers of America Conference 
was held at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute April 8. Speakers were 
Commissioner Burgin Dossett, 
State Department of Education; 
Frank E. Bass, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association; and Dr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, national chairman 
of the F.T.A., and editor of the 
National Education Association 
Journal. 


Eleven colleges, including T.P.I., 
were represented and reported 
on chapter activities. Dr. Morgan 
addressed the group at a banquet 
on Thursday night and announced 
that the T.P.I. chapter was named 
the Banner F.T.A. Chapter for 
1947-48, and is so designated in 
the yearbook. This is a signal 
honor. 

Dr. T. J. Farr is sponsor of the 
Tech chapter, which this year has 
119 members. 








“Wrapped up, 
ready to enjoy.” 


VACATION 







with a GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID TOUR 


A Greyhound “Amazing America Tour” is 
all planned and paid for in advance—with 
hotel reservations made for you, sightsee- 
ing tours and other entertainment ar- 
ranged—for one person or a group. Round 
trip transportation is provided over your 
choice of scenic routes, at the lowest fares 
in modern travel—with the assurance of 
Greyhound dependability and comfort all 
the way. Just a few of many examples 
are listed here. Check the one that inter- 
ests you! Then mail this list with at- 
tached coupon, for complete information. 


Many other Greyhound tours are avail- 


GREYHOUND 





able. If you have a special trip in mind, 
jot down your destination on margin below 
the coupon. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES TOUR [j. COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA TOUR []. COLORADO SPRINGS TOUR []. 
FLORIDA TOUR []. GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
TOUR [. GRAND CANYON TOUR [). GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS TOUR [J]. MACKINAC ISLAND 
TOUR [J. LOS ANGELES TOUR []. MAMMOTH CAVE 
& DIAMOND CAVERNS TOUR [). MEXICO TOUR [). 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC TOUR []. NEW ENGLAND 
CIRCLE TOUR [). NEW YORK CITY TOUR [). 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA TOUR []. PAUL BUNYAN 
TOUR (7. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTIC CITY TOUR [). 
SALT LAKE CITY TOUR (J. SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR [J]. THOUSAND ISLANDS TOUR []. UTAH 
PARKS TOUR []. WASHINGTON, D.C. TOUR [7. 





Fill in this coupon and mail it to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, Dept. ST-5, 105 West Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Be sure to put check-mark opposite tour which interests you. 
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Gifted Children 


(Continued from page 15) 


is not surprising when we con- 
sider that they are often capable 
of handling material from one to 
three or more years beyond the 
level of their grade placement. 
Terman found the youngest child 
in a group was quite likely to pos- 
sess superior intelligence, and that 
reliance on this principle yielded 
much more accurate results than 
dependence on the teacher’s judg- 
ment. 
Classroom Performance 


Observation of classroom per- 
formance is one of the best meth- 
ods of determining degrees of su- 
periority. Which children learn 
easiest when interested? Which 
show initiative in new problems? 
Which are more interested in 
learning how to solve a problem 
than in actually solving it? Which 
respond with accuracy and speed, 
or, perhaps, slowly but perfectly 
with all the details considered? 
Which show a tendency to use ab- 
stract reasoning rather than the 
trial-and-error method? 

To which children are richly 
associative processes natural? 
Which show ability for long-sus- 
tained attention and persistence 
at their own level of ability and 
interest? For which is the quality 
of classwork superior as evi- 


denced by better English, greater 
perceptual ability for details, and 
willingness to read widely? 

Terman finds that versatility 
rather than one-sidedness is the 
rule among gifted children. How- 
ever, special creative abilities in 
art, music, mechanics, and science 
may be discovered through such 
activities as hobbies and reading 
preferences. One child with an 
intelligence quotient of 142 who 
was not doing passing work in the 
third grade could talk to fourteen- 
year-olds about chemistry and 
electricity although he had passed 
from the second grade on trial. 
He wanted to read sixth-grade li- 
brary books instead of those for 
the third. 

In physical development, these 
brighter children are, on the aver- 
age, healthier, taller. heavier, and 
better coordinated than normal. 
They started to talk earlier and, 
if allowed, were very independent 
in learning to do things for them- 
selves. Individually, all kinds of 
variations are found. In Detroit, 
a rating on the number of perma- 
nently erupted teeth is added to 
other physical considerations. 

As for the character and per- 
sonality of the superior child, Ter- 
man and Odin reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: “As evidenced 
both by tests and by trait ratings, 
gifted children average above the 








PROVIDE TWO-WAY VOCABULARY CONTROL 
with The Woodland Frolics Series 


1) The vocabulary of this series is made 
up almost entirely of words common 
to all leading basal series. Thus it 
continues to develop the child's sight 
vocabulary and to refine other read- 
ing skills introduced in his basal 
reading. 

2) The same vocabulary controls ap- 
plied to basal series have been ap- 


plied to the vocabulary used from 

book to book within this series. 

Add to this two-way vocabulary con- 
trol the incentive of reading fresh, ex- 
citing animal stories illustrated with 
more than 700 four-color pictures and 
you have supplementary readers that 
foster independent reading. 

Write for complete information. 


The Steck Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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general child population, but the 
degree of superiority is less 
marked for traits indicative of 
emotional stability and social ad- 
justment than for intellectual and 
volitional traits.” Bright children 
follow the same general trend. 


The Question of Social Adjustment 


Socially, contrary to a very gen- 
eral impression, the bright and 
gifted are not withdrawn into 
themselves, but they do often 





the art world welcomes 
a new medium 





has all the character 
of oil paint with none of its 
disadvantages 


Like oil, water-soluble 
Artista Flexola-Paint has depth of tone, body, 
modeling quality. Unlike oil, it is inexpensive— 
easy to prepare—dries in 20 to 30 minutes— 
does not require extensive and expensive 
equipment—and its application is simple and 
direct. Other advantages are: It produces a 
wide range of effects—Colors blend rapidly on 
the palette—Colors do not change in drying— 
It is non-toxic and permanent, with no crack- 
ing or flaking. 

Though art instructors may use it as a short 
cut to teaching oil paint technique, Artista 
Flexola-Paint is a distinctive medium in its 
own right. Sold in sets or individual tubes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





show a tendency to work and play 
with others only when asked. 
They are so self-sufficient that 
they do not feel a necessity for 
others. However, they have a ca- 
pacity for great interest, thought- 
fulness, and feeling for their 
friends. They usually have the 
respect of their associates and are 
often leaders. One gifted child that 
I studied had never mixed with his 
schoolmates. When he was finally 
persuaded to go out with them he 
soon became the leader of his 
“gang” of boys from one to three 
years older than himself. 
Ordinarily the superior chil- 
dren are unselfish and courageous, 
and possess a sense of humor to a 
marked degree if they are allowed 
to develop it. With the ability to 
see the issues involved in a prob- 
lem and to understand people, they 
can become the kind of citizens 
and leaders of which our nation 
has most need. However, they 
must have training, and this must 
be the very best which our pres- 
ent facilities and all that we can 
obtain in the future will afford. 


The final goal of all education is 
the same, but for the individual 
children the objectives must vary 
with their abilities and their ca- 
pacities. For the superior these 
two objectives must be kept in 
mind: first, the recognition of 
their great social responsibility to 
their fellow men; and second, the 
satisfaction to themselves in the 
development of their peculiar 
abilities to the full. 

Schoolmen have experimented 
with several methods of giving the 
superior child the training which 
is his due. That of rapid advance- 
ment through the grades has been 
practically discontinued on the 
grounds that it removes the su- 
perior child from his social group 
and makes him a misfit. News- 
paper articles from time to time 
have told of the individual miser- 
able failures of such accelerates. 

Terman and Odin, however, in 
The Gifted Child Grows Up, seem 
to have proved that this is not the 
only or even the usual result of 
acceleration. They state: “Gifted 
children who have been promoted 
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more rapidly than is customary 
are as a group equal or superior 
to non-accelerates in health and 


general adjustment, do better 
school work, continue their edu- 
cation further, marry a little 
earlier, and are more successful 
in their later careers.” In addi- 
tion, the long years now required 
in preparation for the professions 
have led some authorities to con- 
sider more rapid advancement in 
the grades to reduce the time 
spent in the public schools. 
Curriculum adjustments gen- 
erally fall under the two cate- 
gories of segregation and enrich- 





Dairy Foods 


Daily Foods 





A delightful way to get the 
daily quota of nourishing 
dairy foods is Sealtest Ice 
Cream. In addition to Vita- 
min A and calcium, it is rich 
in other minerals, vitamins 
and protein, and contains 10 
important Amino Acids. 


Sotilhern Dairies. 
ealléo 


IcE CREAM 
THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 


TUNE IN: The Sealtest Village Store, 
starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden, 
hursday Evenings, N 
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ment of the regular program. This 
latter is good not only for the su- 
perior child but for all children, 
and may be put into effect in all 
of our regular classrooms. Any 
educator who is interested in the 
details of these methods and in 
suggestions for their operation 
will find a bulletin* issued by the 
United States Office of Education 
most helpful, whether he is inter- 
ested in segregation, partial segre- 
gation, or enrichment of the cur- 
riculum, and whether his work is 
in cities, towns, or rural areas. 

The proper development of our 
bright and gifted children offers 
us a stimulating challenge, which, 
if accepted, will not only pay large 
dividends to our local communities 
but will furnish our country 
with trained citizens and leaders 
who are prepared to meet the 
emergencies of a fast-changing 
world. 








*Bulletin 1946, No. 1. Curricul Adjust t 
for Gifted Children, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Mentally Retarded 
(Continued from page 16) 

Progress in reading has been 
more marked than that in arith- 
metic. When the group was first 
tested, grade levels ranged from 
1.9 to 3.5. However, reading 
soon took on profound meaning. 
It had a purpose and it was given 
to them on their own level. One 
or two have made slow progress. 
Others have come to life and can 
read with the skill and under- 
standing of normal children. Their 
reading level has gone from 3.5 
to 5.4 through 5.7. Happy as we 
are over the academic progress, 
our greatest delight comes 
through the change that has come 
over these pupils. Some are grow- 
ing slowly but we feel that all are 
working to full capacity, and with 
one exception all are happily ad- 
justed. 

Nor are these children stigma- 
tized by being separated from the 
other children. They merely live 
in another room and carry on a 
different program. The curricu- 
lum is planned for them. We don’t 
try to fit them into any particular 
pattern. We just try to guide them 
into channels through which each 
one can live as richly as possible 
according to his own capacities. 
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APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 


Youthful residents of Tennes- 
see will be mobilized to participate 
with their elders in the forthcom- 
ing campaign of American Over- 
seas Aid-United Nations Appeal 
for Children, in a mighty gesture 
of good-will and generosity from 
the children of America to the 
millions of helpless, hungry chil- 


dren scattered throughout the 
world. 

In cities all over America, chil- 
dren will march shoulder to shoul- 
der with their elders in the effort 
to raise $60,000,000 to help allevi- 
ate the distress of some 230,000,- 
000 unfortunate victims of war- 
ravaged nations all over the world. 
Tennessee Co-ordinator is Paul 
R. Jarratt. 








A happy social activity 


A collection 

of old-time 

dances and songs 
for all grade levels 






( f.: You are very like- 


“Old Dan 


Seka” Indiana Historical Col- 


lections, giving 58 of 
our own authentic folk-songs, dances 
or games. The contents of this book 
are classified on the basis of age of 
players, dramatic features, dance for- 
mations, and geographical locations, 


Here's wholesome, old-time fun 
suggesting atmosphere of other days 
that might provide an opportunity to 
correlate studies with costumes and ways 
of early settlers. Besides classroom ac- 
tivities, here also might be a happy 
physical education idea for develop- 
ment of poise and rhythmic grace — 
and playground activities which “just” 
naturally encourage group sociability. 


No accompaniment is necessary but 
the clapping and sing- 
ing of the participants 
and spectators. The 
fascinating steps along 
with words and tunes 
are clearly given and 





easy to learn and teach 


“Skip to My 
Lou” on the spot. 


Aas ly to be interested ‘ 
Ye this old “Play- 
Party” book from the 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 







Old “Play-Party book described ' 
here — published by Indiana His- 
torical Commission — with fascinat- 
ing correlated notes and bibliograpiy. 


This information is from Dr. Mac- 
Edward Leach, American Journal of 
Folklora, founded 1888 — headquar- 
ters, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


if further interested — just write 
for “Play-Party” book (50c in coin 
including postage) — Indiana Histori- 
cal Bureau, State Library and Historical 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
| you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 

of quality for 

complete 

chewing 

satisfaction 





Key No, AC 128 
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The New Look 
(Continued from page 14) 

ity, vision, and plenty of energy 
and enthusiasm. And they wanted 
to do the job! They went back 
home and, cooperating with their 
advisers, supervisors and school 
authorities, they planned to con- 
tinue. What did they do? Follow- 
up programs as varied as the boys 
and girls themselves show what 
they did. 

Schools within easy-to-reach 
areas visited each other, and the 
FFA-FHA groups from the visit- 
ing schools planned and executed 
the programs. District and subdis- 
trict FFA-FHA meetings were 
concluded with social recreational 
activities, directed by students. 
Clubs, church groups, and other 
school organizations were led by 
these institute-trained boys and 
girls. FFA-FHA members gath- 
ered in the afternoons to play for 
practice and fun. The trained 
boys and girls accepted invitations 
to visit other communities and 
teach what they had learned. The 
“gospel” was rapidly spread. 

During these weeks, the special- 
ist was also traveling, conducting 
meetings in individual schools at 
community request. Through cor- 
respondence, programs were 
planned and arrangements made. 
Arriving at a local school at 4 
p.m., the director met with the 
students and advisors to talk over 
the plans the students had form- 
ulated. Difficulties were ironed 
out, materials reviewed, and at 
7 p.m. the party went on. Mama, 


bers of the county court, superin- 
tendents and school board mem- 
bers, and leaders of church, club 
and PTA groups attended and 
the students led the activities. 


At other scheols, the principal 
released the entire student body 
for participation in the fun at the 
gym. Teachers’ meetings at sev- 
eral places closed with an hour of 
recreational singing and folk 
games. Besides becoming aware 
of what the children were learn- 
ing and enjoying, the teachers 
Virginia Reeled with vim, vigor, 
and noisy enthusiasm. These meet- 
ings served as releases from the 
strains of the day’s living, and as 
opportunities for far-flung and 
outlying schools to come in and 
“socialize.” A number of schools 
requested hourly teaching of the 
home economics and vocational 
agriculture students so that they 
could become the recreational core. 
Others asked that all-day instruc- 
tion be given the total high school 
student body, with afternoon in- 
struction of the teachers and eve- 
ning instruction and participation 
of parents and civic authorities in 
general. 

What comes next? There is a 
definite awareness over the state, 
but the job is immense. This phase 
of recreation is definitely just a 
small part of the entire field, and 
each community has its part to 
play in the building of the total 
permanent program. Realizing 
this need, the Department of 
Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity is making extensive plans for 
a Recreation Training Institute to 





papa, grandma, grandpa, mem- 
Missoula Mont 


| a 


838 Years Superwr Placement Serrice 


TEACHERS AGENCY j 


ALASKA, HAWAI! AND THE WEST 
Extreme teacher shortage continues in al! depart- 
ments. Unlimited opportunities throughout the 
West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies (White 
teachers only). FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 









TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! ; 


amount from $50 to $300—cut 














MODERN !S THE WORD Saki 


HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 
MEMPHIS 

















If need money — 
| out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential | 
| Compietel wrivate Binocl board, anerchanits, friends mot | 
i contacted. Make the loan is the privacy of yourown o 5 
BY MAIt ce your sign only. a - COFFEE SHO 
! durin, susnmnaronendiont? realar to Full details 1 * SHELBY ROOM 
] in plain envelope. ooutend aasiithie I j - TAP ROOM 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A-1 
I IE FEMANCE COMPANY Dont. 510, 1 + BALINESE ROOM 
NAME * MAGHOLIA ROOF Scott J. Stewart 
‘ MANAGING DIRECTER 
l ! Mightly Dancing te World-Fameus Orchestras 
i= = a I Ss 














be held between the spring quar- 
ter and the summer school ses- 
sions, May 31—June 4, 1948. The 
staff of this Institute has been se- 
lected to cover as adequately as 
possible the broad field of recrea- 
tion—administration, program 
planning, community singing, arts 
and crafts, adult recreative sports, 
dramatics, table and quiet games, 
mixers, folk and square dancing, 
tournaments, low organized 
games, story telling, nature study, 
safety and first aid. Authorities 
from the National Recreation As- 
sociation, the State Department of 
Education, the American Red 
Cross, and the University of Ten- 
nessee faculty will present the 
program. The University is not 
alone in planning such an Insti- 
tute; other colleges in the state 
are making similar plans. 

Gradually, but very surely, Ten- 
nessee moves ahead toward a big- 
ger, better and more enthusiastic 
total recreation program. The fu- 
ture has a new look. 

* 


The discussion with men and women 
of other countries of matters of com- 
mon interest, the giving and receiving 
of hospitality, the joining in games and 
competitions, and the visits paid to for- 
eign countries, all serve to bring home 
to us the great truth that in the simple 
things of life there is far more to unite 
them than to separate the members of 
the human race.—Clement Attlee 





TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment 


Address Teachers Service Bureav 
317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4. Tenn. 














FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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T.EA. AND N.E.A. MEMBERSHIP 


For a number of years a com- 
plete list of memberships by dis- 
tricts has been printed in the May 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER. Since every county and city in 
the state has reported 100 percent 
membership this year, the list of 
state membership in the T.E.A. 
will not be printed. The member- 
ship of 19,312 this year exceeds all 
previous years. 

The N.E.A. membership of 
15,838, as of March 15, is an all- 
time high for Tennessee. Follow- 
ing is a list of memberships by 
cities and counties according to 
figures furnished by the N.E.A. 
Those marked with an asterisk 
have reported 100 percent enrol- 
ments for 1947-48. 


City School Paid Members 


Systems Mar. 15, 1948 
I os 55 seis adan dwar 42 
<< |C”t« Rc tet 27 121 
PIE 65 co losiscexses hens. donaan 37 
Ee NIT 136 
ERE eee NN, SC 83 
PR 2). Scvicitancchay Soka eine 86 
DN 3. op dcaFinc cca Fina iguuzsacse vhaats 22 
RINDI 5.50105, <chacenapatecerniasarsecte 10 
I ss sce cescdoeibancss ccois sais 1 
I 35. oc:., ons sxenipscinscesencclineds 6 
PR RMNNIIR i; scnicecssessscbcsstesdsnss tae: 58 
I Ors E «os su duwas'dnt eukddy aust 11 
MIN 5. 55a cnsdoivsndiens tip asaayons 15 
sR sete a ot 7 
PE nS An 41 
eo. Siac sacmstacucooimaaines 152 
II 0. £0 cp ccscnssensevancesoonys 165 
|, RES RPDS: BENE BE a5 136 
RRR er a 602 
CN is ccc asitadg abate . 80 
I INE © a socscnscdesicusceatncctgueceh 45 
SRR RERIRSRECR Se P80 Are est 11 
| RT ee me Te 24 
2 oa sch otydusoadgesteoriegt) 53 
III. vo.ccceco<asysc0 sisaesinscceas 27 
, iS Ce ENE perms sa sere 384 
I oy coh races Bacaetecdasbares 64 
MEUPTIMOOBOPO ..........<-:.0000ccinccssseceasecs 28 
BE Ni 3 dh.) sca tadcsabings eae shh 581 
| TREE Wes ota eeaege rs 20 
ree ce veer 1 
SE MII, 5:5 sp cus akahec cecontsodccs sateen 355 
: , _ Dieter scape ORES apes aioe 40 
BE Me CTE OTR ET IT 5 
I I one cocccceasssiecsobetzootess 8 
INI «csc hcaphiasnpcosensescaciganisenac’ 8 
PID 550i didasincdscoavongsosaunp nes 33 
Ln sciovec coke sandececkahicrscbals 22 
*Springfield ....... EARP AE. | Sree ans.’ 43 
E'S eA bs aes 22 
ED EL Re he com ee en 40 
PI os. sreci caccpsdevomtsdopmicauas 50 
PRR TE eRe ORS 24 
MI Gos acscsvisicstsssivnicasebtteanns 8 


County School Paid Members 


Systems Mar. 15, 1948 
ee ee ee 191 
PNET. >. cc ZopsaneeeblaeaoapetomnnG 127 
lp TEE ieee ey tiem 83 
| ESTEE Rs Pes ire tear Stee 68 
| ER ees ere 275 
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Bradley .... 
*Campbell 
*Cannon 
Carroll .... 
*Carter 
*Cheatham 
22. 20), chy chablesvence taspovee de 
*Claiborne 
*Clay ..... 
Cocke ... 
*Coffee 
*Crockett 
Cumberland 
*Davidson 
*Decatur 
*Dekalb 
Dickson 
*Dyer 
Fayette 
Fentress at el 
SPERMEHN ..............0... 
Gibson .. 
Giles 
Grainger .... 
*Greene 
*Grundy 
SID...» << cance <dusostioboares 
*Hancock 
*Hardeman 
*Hardin 
*Hawkins . 
*Haywood , 
*Henderson bens oe 
*Henry ee ee a 
Hickman Se en ee 
*Houston 
Humphreys 
*Jackson 
Jefferson 
*Johnson 
Knox .. 
Lake 
Lauderdale 
*Lawrence 
Lewis 
*Lincoln Ree 
IE oss sasvcugtecastes 
*McMinn 
*McNairy 
Macon 
*Madison Ra in? 
*Marion eh Mees 
*Marshall 
Maury 

Meigs 
*Monroe 
*Montgomery 
*Morgan 
Obion 
*Overton 
Perry 
*Pickett : Tes 
Polk Re Se, 
*Putnam ; 

*Rhea .. 
*Roane 
*Robertson Be tae 
*Rutherford 
*Scott i Pent 
*Sequatchie ; 
*Sevier 

*Shelby 

*Smith 

Stewart 

*Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton settle taxes 
Trousdale ree 
*Unicoi hes 
*Union seks 

Van Buren ................. 


Re NR se re a 144 
IIIS 58025 6, cesacvarnssacsepess a 
0 ge AE ae ee Ee 
CERI. con terre eee ate gan 165 
RR RRR IRR 1S: cep 24 
Me oo ec aasen 113 
5 | RAE 5a Sad eee, eee 1 


Paid Members 
College Mar. 15, 1948 
*Austin Peay State College ........ 39 
enone 6 
Bob Jones College ....................00. 1 
Carson-Newman College .............. 3 
Cumberland University ................ 2 
David Lipscomb College ............. 2 
East Tennessee State College... 21 
iy 2 | eee 4 
George Peabody College .......... 73 
Hiwassee College ....................... 5 
Knoxville College ........................ 1 
LeMoyne College .......................... 1 
Maryville College ......................... 2 
Martin Comes... 4:......0....... 5 
Meharry Medical College ........... 6 
Memphis State College ............... 43 
Middle Tennessee State College. 36 
Milligan College .......................... 1 
Morristown Normal and Ind. 
a tees enealnga se /Sapaed rai 3 
Scarritt College ................. fe 1 
Southern Missionary College 3 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 5 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 4 
Trevecca Nazarene College 2 
Tusculum College ............. 4 
Union University ............. 4 
University of Chattanooga 2 
University of Tennessee ..... 35 
Vanderbilt University ... 3 
William Jennings Bryan Univ. 4 
Tennessee A. & I. State College 22 
Affiliations ..... 44 
Misc.—unidentifiable as to source 14 


STATE SEAL CONTEST 
WON BY MEMPHIAN 


The annual Easter Seal design- 
ing contest of the Tennessee So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults which has been conducted 
for the past four years in high 
schools throughout the state was 
won this year by Lynn Riddle, 
aged 13, of Fairview Junior High 
School, Memphis. 

Second place was won by Betty 
Jo Gullett, 17, Memphis Central 
High School, and third place by 
Leland Kimbro, Jr., 19, Hume- 
Fogg Technical High School in 
Nashville. 

These three winning designs 
will be submitted to the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults for judging among win- 
ners from all over the United 
States. The winning design in this 
contest will be used as the 1950 
Seal in the Annual Easter Seal 
sale over the nation. 


1) 





SECTIONAL OFFICERS, 1948-49 


Most of the sections of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
elected new officers in March. The 
following list is complete accord- 
ing to reports received after the 
sectional meetings. 
ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION : 

Chairman—Mr. S. E. Pierce, 

Ripley 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD ED- 
UCATION : 
Chairman—Valentine Cooper, 
Paris. Secretary—Mrs. Rex 
Lashlee, Paris 
ART EDUCATION : 
Chairman—Lillian 
Nashville 

Vice-Chairman—Gladys 

comb, Chattanooga 

Secretary—Mrs. Carrie Baccus, 

Oak Ridge 
TSSAA: 

Chairman—S. E. Nelson, Chat- 

tanooga 

Secretary—A. fF. 

Trenton 
ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: 
Chairman—James D. Brandon, 
Murfreesboro 
Secretar y—Mrs. 


Gilchrist, 


New- 


Bridges, 


Aubrey 


Brown, Clarksville 


AUDIO-VISUAL: 
Chairman—Earl Strohben, Oak 
Ridge 
Vice-Chairman—James Mor- 


gan, Nashville 
Secretary—Mrs. F. G. Truett, 
Cleveland 
BUSINESS EDUCATION : 
Chairman—Elise Davis, Knox- 


ville 
Secretary—Mrs. G. P. Robert- 
son, Bemis 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS SECTION: 
Chairman—Mrs. Josephine L. 
Brown, Knoxville 
Secretary—Ruth Biles, Nash- 
ville 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS PRINCI- 
PALS: 
Chairman—Mr. R. N. Chenault, 
Nashville 
Vice-Chairman—Pau] 
Savannah 
Secretary—Iva Sims, Nashville 
HOME ECONOMICS: 
Chairman—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moss, Memphis 
Secretary—Leah Parker, Chat- 
tanooga 


Counce, 





INTERMEDIATE : 
Chairman—Mrs. Jo G. Wallace, 
Chattanooga 
Vice-Chairman—Nelle Moore, 
White Haven 


Secretary—Mrs. Virginia Mc- 
Daniel, Nashville 


LATIN: 
Chairman—Mrs. Joe Lawwill, 
Chattanooga 


Vice-Chairman—Helen Gal- 
braith, Knoxville 
Secretary—Mar; Walker, 


Nashville 


LIBRARY: 
Chairman—Imogene Smith, 
Newbern 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Jonny 


Phillips, Cookeville 
Secretar y—Mrs. Willodene 
Stewart, Nash. ille 


MATHEMATICS SECTION: 
Chairman—Mrs. W. R. Senter, 
Jr., Chattanooga 
Secretary—A nnie Mary 
Springer, Lawrenceburg 
MODERN LANGUAGE: 
Chairman—Reuben W. Folland, 
Chattanooga 
Vice-Chairman—John 
Knoxville 


Keller, 





UNITED NATIONS CENTER 


To help teachers of the state obtain information 


Personally Conducted Tour 
Through the West to Caltfornia 


Leaving From Chattanooga June i5th, Returning About 
July 13th, Going VIA Colorado, Utah, Nevada To San 
Francisco; Returning VIA Yosemite Park, Los Angeles, 
Boulder Dam, Grand Canyon, Albuquerque, Oklahoma 
City. Reasonable Charge. Please Write For Additional 
Information, And Make Reservations Early. This Will Be 
| A Most Interesting And Educational Trip. References 
Exchanged. Phone 6-3073, Chattanooga. 


Address all communications to 


HAROLD W. ALLISON 
205 Lancaster Avenue, 
Chattanooga 5, Tenn. 
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about the United Nations quickly and easily, the 
University of Tennessee has established a correspon- 
dence center to be operated in conjunction with 
the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion. 

Dean N. E. Fitzgerald of the University’s College 
of Education has cooperated with the United Nations 
in laying plans for the Tennessee project, which 
is part of a nation-wide network of state correspon- 
dence centers. Mr. F. C. Lowry, Director of the Divi- 
sion of University Extension, will direct the activity. 
Tennessee teachers now have a central clearing- 
house in their own state to which they may turn for 
information and teaching aids. 


The Tennessee center will be equipped with sets of 
United Nations literature for use in answering in- 
quiries about U.N. organs, activities, achievements 
and publications. In addition, it will have a limited 
supply of material which can be given to schools or 
loaned for display purposes. Inquiries, always ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
should be directed to: 


United Nations Correspondence Center 
Care of Mr. F. C. Lowry 

Division of University Extension 
University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Secretar y—Mary Heiskell, 
Memphis 
MuSsIC: 
Chairman—Edward H. Hamil- 
ton, Knoxville 
Vice-Chairman—Tom Hewgley, 
Columbia 
Secretar y—tTaylor Hagan, 
Nashville 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 


Chairman—Baxter Hobgood, 
Murfreesboro 

Secretary—Howard G. Kirksey, 
Murfreesboro 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES: 
Chairman—Mrs. E. H. Wray, 
Knoxville 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. 
Witt, Chattanooga 
Secretary—Edna Lee Finley, 
Oak Ridge 
SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
Chairman—tThelma Wells, 
Chattanooga 
Secretary—Mildred Thompson, 
Nashville 
ENGLISH: 
Chairman—Mrs. Ruth McCaf- 


Verna 





On April I, the Tennessee Education Association offices were moved from 
409 Seventh Avenue, North, to the building shown above, at 32! Seventh Ave- 
nue, North. The building, which formerly housed Mocker's Restaurant, was pur- 
chased last fall and has. been competely renovated and redecorated. The As- 
sociation is occupying both floors. 
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ferty, Chattanooga 
Secretary—Charles F. Webb, 
Knoxville 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 
Chairman—Frances Tierman, 
Chattanooga 


Vice-Chairman—Dr. Robert 
Martin, Murfreesboro 
Secretary—Catherine Parry, 
Chattanooga 
SCIENCE: 


Chairman—Dr. G. B. Penne- 
baker, Cookeville 

Vice-Chairman—James L. Ma- 
jor, Clarksville. 

Secretary—Mrs. M. A. Cabal- 
lero, Chattanooga 


VOCATIONAL: 
Chairman—Jack E. Morgan, 
Knoxville 
Secretary—W. A. Seeley, Nash- 
ville 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 
Chairman—Logan Keys, Nash- 
ville 
Secretary—Ira Daniels, Mur- 
freesboro 


6°). § oa 
or the ashing 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Ten- 
nesssee Teacher’s Advertisers 


52b. Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the United States 
offers material helpful for social 
studies in the upper grades and 


high school. Well illustrated. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads.) 


58b. “Letters to Tony,” “Working and 
Playing,” and “Eat and Grow” 
are beautifully illustrated booklets 
which may be given first, second 
and third graders to help them 
become more nutrition conscious. 
(General Mills.) 

49b. Everyman’s Almanac 1948 con- 
taining timely information about 
the Railroads and other matters of 
interest. (The Milwaukee Road.) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chieago 1, LIinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item cheek 
52b 53b 49b 














Name 

Address City State.............. 
Subjeet t ht Grade............ 
School Address 

Enrollment: Boys................ IIo cciccscaseee 
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Home to the Hermitage, by A. L. 
Crabb. Nashville’ most illustrious citi- 
zen and his faithful wife are the sub- 
jects of Dr. Crabb’s new novel, yet they 
must share the spotlight with their 
own creation and most beloved posses- 
sion, their beautiful home, the Hermi- 
tage. In all the comings and goings of 
Andrew Jackson’s flourishing career, 
home was ever his refuge and his 
delight. 

Dr. Crabb has brought into sharp 
focus the tender qualities of the tem- 
pestous Jackson with his lasting devo- 
tion to the Tennessee lands and the 
Hermitage, and his love for his Nash- 
ville friends. Set against the drama 
and action of Andrew Jackson’s public 
life climaxing in his election to the 
presidency, this story is one of con- 
trast—turbulence and serenity, crisis 
and calm, danger and success. Here in 

lenty are the qualities that endeared 

r. Crabb to his readers in Breakfast 
at the Hermitage, Dinner at Belmont, 
and Supper at the Maxwell House. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 2.75. 


History of United States, by Du- 
mond, Dale and Wesley. This book is 
organized around ffive continuous 
themes: Migrating and Settling, Mak- 
ing a Living, Living Together, Build- 
ing a Government, and Rising Among 
Nations. History is organized topically 
within each successive epoch. Various 
events are treated from different view- 
points. In one setting Oregon is 
treated as a center of a diplomatic 
battle; in another chapter it is de- 
scribed as a land of opportunity for 
settlers; in a third connection it is 
treated as an area out of which ter- 
ritories and states evolve. Thus the 
authors provide a review of the major 
idea by treating it from a different 
viewpoint, maintaining the student’s 
interest and insuring understanding. 

. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
$3.20. 


Three new mathematics books have 
been published by D. C. Heath and 


Company, Boston. They are: General 
Mathematics in Daily Activities 
($2.00), by Walter W. Hart and M 


Cottell Gregory; A First Course in 
Algebra and A Second Course in Alge- 


bra ($1.76 each), by Walter W. Hart. 


Let's Help Each Other 
(Continued from page 13) 


ership or more generally, citizen- 
ship. 

Space does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of even those programs on 
which we are already agreed that 
our groups have an almost equal 
stake. Others of similar impor- 
tance to us all are the Constitution 
Oratorical Contests, Flag Edu- 
cation, Observance of Patriotic 
Holidays, “I Am An American” 
Day, Citizenship Schools for For- 
eign Born, Constitution Week, 
Junior Baseball, Boys Clubs of 
America, and many more. The 
number of these activities which 
any one Legion-Schoolmaster Club 
actively “takes under its wing” 
will necessarily be limited, but I 
list several just to show the pos- 
sibilities of such clubs on the local 
level. 

The clubs can serve as liaison 
bodies between the two parent or- 
ganizations for spurring on any 
or all of these programs, and can 
perform equally as well in broader 
national programs of mutual in- 
terest. 

I hope the potential! possibilities 
of these Clubs catch your fancy, 
as they have mine, and that by 
next year’s T.E.A. Convention, ev- 
ery sizeable community in the 
State will be represented by Le- 
gion-Schoolmasters. 

Literature and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
State Headquarters of either the 
Legion (323 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3) or the T.E.A. 
(321 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville, 3) and I am confidently 
advising both officers to expect a 
flood of inquiries in the immediate 
future. 
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Legislative Program 


(Continued from page 12) 
Provision must be made for the 


additional teachers, classrooms, 
schools, equipment and transpor- 
tation required to care for the in- 
creased attendance. 

It is hoped that eventually every 
teacher in Tennessee will hold a 
bachelor’s degree, and that each 
year the average training of our 
teachers will increase appreciably. 
At least $3,915,000 of additional 
state money would be required to 
meet the present state salary 
schedule if all teachers had as 
much as a bachelor’s degree. 





These facts are to appear 
in a pamphlet to be released 
soon by T.E.A. 300,000 will 
be available for distribution 
throughout the state. Copies 
can be secured through your 
superintendent’s office. 
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To Be Published in May 


BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A Book that Should Be in Every High School Library 


Special prepublication price on orders placed by May Ist. 


Cordell Hull, who served as Secretary of 
State fifty per cent longer than any predeces- 
sor in American history, at one of the most 
critical periods in the life of the nation, has 
written his memoirs narrating the major 
events of his career. 

Mr. Hull’s story takes him from the small 
log cabin rented by his father in the foothills 
of the Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee, 
to Congress, the State Department, and to 
many of the capitals of Europe and Latin 
America. He comes into contact with the 
leading men at home and abroad. 
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Nashville 


Write for special wholesale price to libraries. 
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